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GLEANINGS 


CHURCH SUPPER 
Della Thompson Lutes 
from The Atlantic 


Once a year, and perhaps in some com- 
munities twice, the minister’s family was 
given a Donation Party. As I remember 
it, this was sponsored by the Ladies’ Aid 
and usually occurred sometime in March, 
when what stores he had were pretty well 
depleted and it would still be some time 
before he could realize anything on the 
garden that went with his house. 

Now a Donation Party was not by any 
means an organized affair. Nobody found 
out what the minister’s family needed, be- 
cause what they needed perhaps nobody 
else could give. So the date was set, word 
sent around by children, hired men, or the 
dressmaker, and announced at Meetin’. 
The party took place after supper, so that 
the guests would in no way diminish the 
store. 

Each one took what he or she happened 
to have most of and could best spare. 
One farmer might take a bag of potatoes; 
two—-or even three—might be of the same 
mind. A peck of beans would furnish 
substantial meals well into the summer. 
Beans are wholesome, filling, and cheap; 
if any army can march on beans, why not 
the hosts of the Lord? And a good solid 
slab of salt pork, brine-encrusted, stacked 
up against the beans,.was suggestive of 
considerable sustenance. A~ bushel of 
“beggies” was all that another might have 
to offer. In March, cabbage was no longer 
plentiful, and onions were sprouting; the 
green shoots, cut off well into the solid 
part and chopped up with vinegar, pepper, 
and salt, made a not-half-bad relish, but 
they were pretty well past the cooking 
stage. The minister’s family would have 
to do without. 

Sauerkraut, however, was plentiful and 
ripe. A covered tin pail, noisily inspected 
by some curious guest, exhaled an odor 
that caused exclamations in varying de- 
gree of shock. The odor was quickly sup- 
pressed. It had no place amongst the 
more polite occupants of the table: a pan 
of raised biscuits, loaves of bread, a crock 
of butter, and another of tard; jars of 
canned fruit, glasses of jelly, pickles. 

Sometimes a farmer would take a few 
bags of grain to mill, and share part of the 
resulting grist with the minister—wheat 
flour (not too ‘“‘refined”), buckwheat 
flour, or corn meal. Occasionally the 
contributor would go to town and buy a 
few pounds of sugar or groceries to ‘‘do- 
nate.” Why this generous spirit could not 
as well have dropped a silver dollar (which 
made a nice ringing sound against other 
coins) into the contribution box on Sunday, 
and let the minister buy his own groceries, 


is one of those mysteries of the charitably 
inclined mind into which one probes 
futilely. 


* * 
OATHS AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 
An Editorial 
from The Nation 
The recent hearings on the bill to repeal 
the Teachers’ Oath Law in Massachusetts 
have proved the efficacy of the oath in 
turning college professors into rebels—a 
result the reactionary legislators could 


hardly have intended. A veritable War of ; 


Independence was fought with all of 
Boston either taking part or looking on. 
Broadsides of passion, eloquence, logic, 
ridicule, were all fired at the law by the 
biggest of academic shots. But despite 
this unanimous support of the repeal bill, 
it is still in committee, and both the temper 
of the hearings and the composition of the 
House make its adoption unlikely. 

Viewed pragmatically, teachers’ oaths 
may prove a most effective weapon in the 
current fight for human rights, bringing to 
the front several divisions which might 
have preferred to sit tight in academic 
dugouts in a hundred university towns. 
To many persons, especially students and 
teachers, the oaths have appeared as a 
startling symbol of repression, a warning 
that in small but menacing ways “‘it’”’ is 
already happening here. 

When a striker is beaten up by armed 
guards, when a Communist charged with 
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sedition is imprisoned for twenty years, 


_ when vigilantes kidnap a union organizer 


or smash a radical meeting place, the echoes 
of these acts of terror die out quickly in 
the peaceful corridors of our schools and 
colleges. Indeed, to most middle-class per- 
sons, liberal as well as conservative, such 


_ events are at worst casualties inflicted on a 


remote battlefield. He who does not feel 
the chain when it works a brother’s pain is 
the ordinary man in the street or on the 
university campus—and his name is Legion. 
He is prone to think that such outrages are 
isolated, infrequent, unrelated, without 
serious significance. He will not face the 
fact that every denial! of civil right is a di- 
rect threat to his own personal liberty and 
to the guaranties on which it rests. 

The teachers’ oath laws in some twenty 
states have bombed out of their shelters 
thousands of such men and women. Led 
by a few who from the first have realized 
the dangers implicit in the law, teachers 
in schools and colleges are mobilizing a 
belated but sturdy and almost unanimous 
resistance. And everywhere they have 
won the support of the students in their 
institutions and the more sophisticated 
groups in their communities. The middle 
class begins to scent trouble. 

Not that the protest against the oath 
implies any fundamental social choice or 


even a clear realization of the nature of © 


the threat. On the contrary, the chief 
emotion of the majority of protestants is 
resentment at the “imputation of disloy- 
alty”’ in the oath laws, the suggestion that 
teachers might also be radicals. And be- 
hind this sense of injured innocence lurks 
a further feeling of outrage that members 
of a learned calling should be held to ac- 
count for their words and acts by politicians 
representing a noisy rabble of legionnaires, 
professional patriots, and the yellow press. 
Those who have taken the next step and 
identified themselves with the jailed Com- 
munist or the terrorized picket are rela- 
tively few. But the identity is there; and 
the protest is shaped out of the same sound 
impulse in both cases. After all, armies 
are never made up of altruists. Only a few 
men fought for woman suffrage; only a 
handful of Gentiles will work with genuine 
zeal for the rescue of the German Jews. 
As long as repression, however widespread, 
is aimed chiefly at workers and avowed 
radicals, the middle class will inevitably 
minimize its importance or deny its exist- 
ence. But when the stink bombs begin to 
drop in the academic trenches the troops 


tumble out and become aware that a war 


is actually on. And in this particular war, 
whether either of them likes it or not, 
President Conant and Angelo Herndon are 


enlisted in the same service—along with all 


the rest of us whose right to speak or pub- 
lish our undictated opinion has been 
challenged or abolished. 

(The bill seeking repeal of the Teachers’ 


Oath Law, was killed in the Massachusetts — 


House of Representatives, April 6.) 
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We Live in the Connecticut Valley 
Roger W. Holmes 


30 one who has not been eye-witness to it can 
“| imagine the destructive power of water. 
No one who has not lived in a flooded area 

23} can understand the deprivation with which 
water uncontrolled can threaten civilized life. I say 
this quite categorically. We live in the Connecticut 
Valley! We live on high ground. None of our 
possessions was destroyed. In spite of wild news- 
paper stories that we could only be reached by wig- 
wagging and that we were suffering a food shortage, 
the only deprivation we suffered was the loss of tele- 
phone service. We were not even in a position to har- 
bor refugees. But we have witnessed the worst flood 
in the history of the Connecticut Valley, and while the 
experience is still fresh I should like to set it down as 
a story to be told. It is a story of destruction and 
suffering. It is a story of the best, and the worst, in 
human nature. 

On the fourteenth of March there had been a 
dangerous ice jam north of the Holyoke dam. It was 
feared that, if it should break suddenly, the dam and 
the bridges to Holyoke would be carried away. Water 
piled up to flood proportions above the jam. Sunday 
traffic on the fifteenth jammed the highway to see the 
spectacle of ice and water. Fortunately the jam 
broke gradually, the waters returned to normal; dis- 
aster was averted and all below the dam were re- 
lieved. The next three days brought heavy rain. 
No one thought much about it; the flood danger 
seemed to have come and gone. But on Wednesday 
the river started to rise again. As the level went up, 
people began to think of the record flood of 1927, and 
precautions were taken to move everything possible 
above the water-line established in that catastrophe. 
A large manufacturing concern in Springfield, for 
example, moved all of its stock to shelves one foot 
above that line, and ceased to worry. The general 


_ feeling was one of calm. The river might go on 


a 


another rampage, but had not the dikes been built 
up after 1927 to take care of any flood which might 
be as bad as that had been? It seemed axiomatic 
that no flood could be worse, a strange and disastrous 
but eminently human reasoning. In South Hadley 
that night everything was normal. We listened to the 
radio reports of the havoc in Johnstown and Pitts- 
burgh, thrilling reports, interspersed with bulletins 
of the continued rise of the Connecticut; but we went 
to bed with the i impression that things were not much 
amiss here. 

When we awoke in the morning everything had 
changed. The main street seemed strangely silent: 
no traffic... We looked out of our windows and dis- 
covered that a little creek that winds near us toward 


oy a oe 


the river had become a lake. The highway within 
sight of the house was under five feet of water. And 
then the reports started coming in. The Connecticut 


_ had risen above the 1927 level—workmen had been 


rushed to help bolster the dam—South Hadley was 
cut off from south and west—Hadley was under 
water and 1,500 refugees had during the night poured 
into Amherst—Northampton was inundated—West 
Springfield and Westfield were under water—Spring- 
field and Hartford were threatened. The story of 
that night is best told by Mayor Yoerg of Holyoke: 
we, only three miles away, had known nothing! 


More drama was packed into last Wednesday than 
ever for one day in the history of Holyoke. Reports 
came like machine-gun fire. The water was rising, inch 
by inch, then foot by foot. . . . At 8 p. m. the water 
was within six inches of the top of the dike and seepage 
had already started. . . . Ten-thirty p. m. and a call 
of alarm from the state police. The Vernon dam was 
weakening and people were warned to evacuate im- 
mediately the lowlands. With our own worries we 
now had additional trouble coming from the north. 
At this time it was necessary to withdraw all our men 
from the dike area. At 11.05 p. m. the dike broke. A 
tiny rivulet in one section, then as we watched amazed 
with the aid of powerful searchlights—another break, 
and then another. In fifteen minutes the roar of angry 
waters could be heard for blocks away. The dike had 
turned into adam. The alarm went out to evacuate. 
The telephone company with especial operators notified 
everyone that had a telephone in that Springdale flood 
area... . All through the night people in this area 
rushed madly to escape the onrushing waters. At mid- 
night mothers were pushing baby carriages to the 
higher sections of the city. Families were separated, 
children lost and crying for their parents. A _ real 
chaotic turmoil. 

In the midst of this imminent danger came a frantic 
call from the Holyoke Water Power Company—the dam 
was in danger. They wanted men and more men, and 
sandbags and stones for rip-rapping. Our entire quota 
of W. P. A. men was out in force, and still we couldn’t 
begin to cope with the situation. An inspiration, 
and we called Captain Payne of the C. C. C. camp in 
Southampton. Almost magically he had 190 husky and 
ambitious men and boys to assist us. A barricade was 
thrown across the railroad tracks at the gatehouse of 
the Water Power Company just above the dam. Hours 
earlier this barricade consisted of only three sandbags 
in height. But now with hundreds of men working 
like beavers a breastwork of sandbags and shoring was 
erected to a height of over twenty-two feet. 

The Water Power Company experts had controlled 
a terrifically dangerous situation, and through their 
efforts in directing this vast group of men the entire 
Connecticut Valley has been saved possibly millions of 
dollars in damage. People living south of Holyoke can 
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never realize the calamity that might have happened. 

(Holyoke Daily Transcript, March 23, 1936, Account 

of a radio speech given by Mayor Yoerg.) 

With spring vacation due and the undergraduate 
body obviously marooned, it was not easy to do any- 
thing with one’s classes that morning. Reports be- 
came more and more alarming. The Vernon dam was 
weakening, if it should go the destruction would be 
far more terrible. The Vernon dam had broken— 
several times, if one were to believe the radio! The 
South Hadley Falls bridge could not last the day; its 
loss would mean the loss of electrical and telephone 
service. We began to realize what electricity means 
to a modern community: light, heat, power.. Early 
in the afternoon both electrical and telephone service 
was suddenly cut off—did that really mean the bridge 
had gone? We could still get to South Hadley Falls by 
a devious route, and at the first opportunity we drove 
down to see what was happening. What we saw we 
shall never forget. 

First, we met National Guardsmen controlling 
traffic and shutting cars out of the stricken area. On 
foot, we found the street into the Falls under water 
several blocks from the river. It was a filthy, slug- 
gish water and crowds were standing at its edge star- 
ing. At the end of the street nearest the bridge stores 
and houses were six feet under a swirling rush. A 
large shed had sagged and was collapsing before our 
eyes. Debris was smashing around, windows were 
broken, doors were sloshing in what was a veritable 
surf. A coast-guard unit arrived by truck, with a life- 
boat on which could be read the incongruous “Scitu- 
ate.’”’ We sought a point from which we could see 


the river itself. The sight of house after house caught . 


in the flood became commonplace. We passed a man 
who was busily fishing flotsam and jetsam out of the 
water with a long pole. Already he had two ice-boxes, a 
divan, a rocking chair, a bookcase, a large cupboard, 
and a floor-lamp: all had come over the dam. F inally 
we caught sight of our all-important bridge. It had 
not gone after all, but was being beaten thunderously 
by waves many feet high. The flooring was either 
awash or had been ripped out, and the spray was 
dashing up unceasingly. No one believed it could last 
many hours. Below the bridge the water spread out 
in a calm swirling that seemed to engulf everything 
with an awful relentlessness. es 

It was interesting to watch the spectators. Most 
who had been driven from their homes were looking on 
in bewilderment; in some few there was the mute 
realization of what had happened. Expressions of 
astonishment and sympathy were heard on all sides 
from those, like ourselves, who had come to watch. 
Nothing could be done; it was a period of idle and 
tragic waiting. This was all in sharp contrast to the 
scene that awaited us at the Holyoke dam. 

It was at the dam that the main drama had been 


acted from the time the river threatened, and was still . 


being acted. Here were noise and confusion and 
emergency against a background of the wildest fall of 
water I hope I shall ever see. Sixteen solid feet of dark 
brown water were roaring over a dam that was pro- 
tecting the whole valley below. Could it stand? A 
friend who had worked there all night directing 
C. C. C. boys and was still on the job, said that it had 


already cracked. Trucks of sand were arriving, 
dumping their loads by huge piles of burlap bags, all 
of the bags that could be got for miles around. The 
C. C. C. boys unceasingly shoveled sand into bags, 
tied them with heavy cord, and carried them to the 
dike. Thousands of bags were already in place—the 
work of an exhausting night. Men on the dike, men 
carrying bags, men cutting cord, men holding bags, 
men wielding shovels, men driving trucks, men and 
women bringing food for the workers, and men working 
on the roads over which the trucks must come—a vast 
network of labor to keep the water back and save the 
Falls, Holyoke, Springfield and Hartford from much 
worse destruction. The sense of the relentlessness and 
the power of this water was far greater at the dam than 
in the flooded sections of the Falls. Here was the 
spectacle! It put the crowd into a strange holiday 
mood! Field-glasses were trained on the river above 
the dam to see what was coming down. A garage 
with a car in it had gone over just before we arrived, 
several houses had been swept over, chicken coops, 
mattresses, and many things damaged beyond the 
possibility of recognition. The C. C. C. boys had 
saved a dog just in the nick of time. 

Thursday night was one in which people grouped 
around radios wondering what was happening and 
what was ahead. Dams were weak, light and heat 
were threatened, food supplies were low, sickness was 
feared. It was during this night that the worst in 
human beings came out. Looting had begun. The 
guardsmen at South Hadley Falls spent the night in 
boats chasing men who were pillaging abandoned 
homes. As in Pittsburgh, the use of boats had to be 
denied all but officials and guardians of property. It 
was almost unbelievable that men could sink so low 
as to take such advantage of disaster. It was more 
credible that men and women in a selfish and morbid 
desire to witness destruction should ignore the plead- 
ings of the authorities that they keep out of stricken 
zones; in South Hadley Falls they merely constituted 
an annoying obstacle, in other districts they so ham- 
pered firemen that apparatus could not reach serious 
fires. One final example of the hysteria that took con- 
trol of people was given by the radio, which so far 
outdid itself as to spread all manner of exaggerated 
and inaccurate reports about conditions in various 
parts of the valley. It not only caused outsiders 
unnecessary worry, but was often useless to those in 
the front line of the emergency. Would the river 
continue to rise Thursday night? One of the men in 
charge of the sandbag construction on the east side of 
the river told me that they had no way of knowing; 
radio reports from up-river were quite unreliable. 
Radio can fall down as badly in a crisis as the press! 

One of the curious phenomena of a flood is the 
difficulty experienced in witnessing it. At any point 
one can reach the edge of the waters, but at the edges 
they are calm and tame., Only at rare places such as 
at the dam would one see the full fury of the disaster. 
At other places the river itself is almost impossible to 
see. The dam was soon and rightly closed to sight- 
seers because of the seriousness of the work to be done. 
One envied the news reporters circling overhead in 
airplanes. A friend and I thought of Mount Holyoke © 
and of the view it commands of the entire valley. 
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Here was our “airplane!’”’ We climbed it on Friday 
morning, and what we saw was almost incredible. 
The valley as far as we could see from the mountain 
north to Sunderland was one vast lake. At our feet 
isolated farmhouses and tobacco barns showed only 
their roofs. In one house a light was still burning in 
an upper window, testimony of hurried flight. The 
beautiful old town of Hadley was completely inun- 
dated; rows and rows of houses caught and isolated in 
many feet of water. Hadley is on the inside of a “U” 
curve in the river, and the river was sweeping straight 
across it as if it had forgotten the circuitous route. 
Northampton was under water up to its main street. 
It was almost impossible to recognize the landscape, 
and it was terrifying to realize that the only place at 
which that water could be crossed, from New Hamp- 
shire to the ocean, was at New London! The calmness 
and peacefulness of the scene was deceptive: no mo- 
tion and no activity as far as the eye could see. A 
valley at once conquered and deserted. 

The real sense of destruction and of havoc comes 
only after the waters have receded. It is bad enough 
in cities where light and heat and power have been cut 
off. A walk down the main street of Springfield on 

' Saturday gave a most curious feeling. More pump- 
ing engines than one believed existed were sucking 
streams of water out of cellars. Stores were closed, 
people were wandering aimlessly, soldiers were patrol- 
ling the streets. Foundations of large buildings had 
been undermined, sidewalks had caved in, and a pes- 
tilential smell had begun to rise. But it was at South 
Hadley Falls that the real fury of the water had torn 
at houses. Here whole blocks of stores were com- 
pletely gutted, nothing left but bare water-soaked 
walls. Pavements had been destroyed, debris was 
strewn everywhere: floors, roofs, beams, mattresses, 
drug-store counters, soda fountains, furniture, house- 
hold belongings—everything that one could imagine. 
The line of the flood was marked in a grove of trees 
filled with refuse and clothing. In some places 
houses were gone, only the foundations showing where 
they had been. In one place only a toilet and wash 
basin still stood. In another a whole wall of a house 


had been washed away, revealing irreparable damage. 
Some buildings were sinking into the mud, others 
were so badly damaged that it was unsafe to go near 
them, to say nothing of living in them. One could 
only think, “‘What do people do?” 

But it was in the rural districts, where the poverty 
is greatest, that the worst was done. A walk through 
Hadley was one of the most depressing experiences I 
have ever had. The whole town was covered with 
silt and mud so thick that snow-plows were being used 
to remove it from the streets. Imagine your living 
room and kitchen with a truck load of muck dumped 
into it and then sloshed around with water from a 
hose until the weter is five or six feet deep! Floors 
give way, durryirg stoves and other heavy pieces into 
the cellar. ‘Lhe muck covered farmlands, lawns, was 
thick on porches, and made a most terrible mess of the 
insides of houses. Housewives were trying to clean up 
—with shovels! Animals were dead in the fields. 
Some had been led into houses in the hope that the 
water would spare high places, only to have the ani- 
mals drowned. Graveyards were torn up, houses un- 
dermined, barns overturned, railroad tracks washed 
into gullies: it was like a toy village into which a bad 
child with unbelievably mucky feet had trampled, 
scattering things in all directions. It was like that 
except that the dirt and filth and wetness of everything 
inside and out made the scene an incomparably dismal 
one. What does a man do! What does a man do 
when his livelihood is taken away for years to come, 
when his house has to be abandoned, when his furniture 
is water-soaked, his clothes ruined, his stove broken, 
when everything he owns is gone? And what does a 
community do when a hundred families are suddenly 
made so destitute, roads ruined, important bridges 
swept away, dams broken? If this terrible thing had 
happened to ten families we should be aghast. Now 
that it has happened to tens of hundreds, we are un- 
able to comprehend its magnitude. Fire is terrible, 
but it is never so widespread and it is at least clean. 
Water is far more destructive and, what is worse, it is 
filthy and pestilential. What do people do: where do 
they find the courage to begin again! 


‘“Unitarians Face a New Age” 
The Title of the Report of the Appraisal Commission 


™|HEN the members of the Commission of 
‘| Appraisal realized that their report was 
assuming the proportions of a good-sized 
MOrGS volume, they also realized that the book 
ik’ require a title. The five words which will 
appear on the cover of the report were chosen with 


considerable care, and they are intended to represent . 


beth the true nature of the contents of the book and 

the attitude of mind of the denomination today. 

The Commission believes that it is worth devoting 

some little space to expounding the significance of 
* this title. 

In the first place, note that the first word is “‘Uni- 
tarians” and not “‘Unitarianism.” We are men and 
women, human individuals, banded together into a 

Le living church, and not an abstract movement. The 


a . Pe tie 


use of the personal instead of the abstract noun is 
meant to signify the direct responsibility which rests 
upon each and every person who is willing to take the 
Unitarian label—a responsibility which many Uni- 
tarians have appeared willing to ignore or shift to 
someone else, but which can no longer safely be evaded. 
If there is any one idea which the Commission of Ap- 
praisal regards as of paramount importance, it is the 
need for a widespread and deep renewal of the sense 
of individual responsibility among our people—lay- 
men and ministers alike. 

Verbs are the dynamic words, and the verb in the 
title of the report is meant to carry the connotation 
of direct and vigorous action.’ It involves, for some 
Unitarians, a complete turning about—a real con- 
version. Itis meant to convey something like the crisp 
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command ‘About face!’’ Instead of facing the past, 
with its fine record of courageous championing of re- 
ligious liberalism for more than a century, Unitarians 
today are summoned to face the future with all its 
hazards and opportunities. The verb is in the present 
tense, because we are convinced that already a suf- 
ficient number of Unitarians have responded to the 
challenge of our time to justify us in affirming that 
the fellowship is today forward-looking; but the 
change in outlook must become practically unanimous 
before we can, as a united body, begin the real ad- 
vance. 

The next three words in the title are intended to 
convey the sense of limitless possibilities which le 
ready at hand for any group of religious liberals who 
will assume leadership in our modern world. As we 
see it, the period of human history into which we are 
entering will be marked by a world-wide conflict be- 
tween the forces that are hostile to the things of the 
spirit and those which are arrayed in their defense. In 
that conflict, liberalism may have a decisive influence. 
If it weakly surrenders, the battle may be lost for want 
of its testimony and its courageous insight. If it 
boldly maintains its position and refuses to retreat, it 
may turn the tide of battle and open the way for an 
ultimate victory. At the moment, liberalism is widely 
discredited as an outworn and futile philosophy. Even 
in the ranks of liberals themselves there is a sense of 
impending doom and of deep-seated discouragement; 
but these are, we believe, only temporary symptoms. 
If they indicate a disease, it is one that can be cured by 
resolute and persistent effort. The really serious dis- 
ease from which the modern world is suffering is the 
philosophy of ruthless power, the philosophy which 
eliminates liberty and the things of the spirits as 
imaginary creations of an unrealistic mind. Against 
this philosophy liberalism is the most important wit- 
ness; and the function of liberal religion is to provide 
men of the liberal mind with the spiritual fortification 
they must have if they are to fight a long and arduous 
campaign. 

This is very far from the easy optimism which 
dreams of a Golden Age about to be ushered in as the 
result of an automatic progress “onward and upward 
forever.”” It is far removed from the romantic con- 
fidence in humanity which assumes that we know the 
nature of all the problems before us and the methods 
by which they can all be solved. It is, on the con- 
trary, a frank recognition of the heavy odds against 
us, and a clear realization that we don’t know even 
how to state many of the problems we are confronting. 
The “new age’’ which we face is filled with possibilities 
of disaster. The mood with which we face the new 
age is not pessimistic, but it is certainly a very chas- 
tened and sober optimism. . 

And yet—when you put the five words of the title 
together, the result is profoundly heartening. Uni- 
tarians face a new age! Let them be true to their 
traditions of courage and faith, let them stand to- 
gether in the bonds of a free religious fellowship, and 
the outcome must be victory. We have enormous 
resources, in the treasury of the spirit, with which to 
meet a compelling and exacting challenge. We can 
say with the prophet of olden times, “They that be 
with us are more , than they that be with them.” 
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There are no limits to what Unitarians can be and do, 
provided they will unite! ; 

Something like this, then, is my own interpreta- 
tion of the title page of the report of the Commission 
of Appraisal; and I believe it corresponds to the present 
mood of our Unitarian fellowship. Sober optimism. 
based upon a profound faith in the ultimate-triumph 
of the religion of the spirit, expressing itself first in a 
quiet resolution to put our own house in order—very 
thoroughly, but in the best of tempers, without acri- 
mony and without recrimination—as the necessary 
preliminary to a forward movement, and then moving 
out to play its part in the world with a deep renewal of 
the missionary impulse as the driving force of its 
growing life. 

The heart of it all is, of course, the sense of voca- 
tion which Unitarians are today coming to feel once 
more in their corporate life as a free church. But 
there are many practical matters that cannot be 
allowed to take care of themselves, and the denomina- 
tion will find it necessary in the next few years to 
make a number of very important decisions in the 
field of organization. The suggestions of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal may or may not be adopted. 
The collective wisdom of the denomination may at 
many points find better solutions than any eight in- 
dividuals could hope to reach, even with the wide- 
spread cooperation which has been given to the 
Commission. But answers to these major organiza- 
tional problems must and will be found. 

In the year or more of debate, which the publica- 
tion of the report will inaugurate, there will naturally 
and properly be vigorous expressions of opinion, pro 
and con, with respect to many issues. This is what 
the Commission expects and most earnestly hopes for. 
The denomination will do well to listen to both sides of 
every question with an open mind. In particular, the 
opinions of the men and women who have long served 
the denomination in an official capacity should receive 
the most careful consideration. The officers of the 
American Unitarian Association, both past and pres- — 
ent, the officers of the other major denominational 
agencies, and those who have served on the various 
boards of directors, will speak with great authority, 
and their testimony will be worthy of the utmost re- 
spect. Where there is sharp division between the 
views of the Commission and those of experienced 
and trusted officials, the denomination may well hesi- 
tate to take any action until enough time has gone by 
to allow the general opinion to ripen into clear convic- 
tion. 

But it must be the denomination that decides 
on every important and controversial question. Let 
there be no mistake about that! Neither the Commis- 
sion nor any other person or group should attempt to 
do more than present the arguments for or against any 
specific proposal, leaving the decision in the hands of 
the duly accredited representatives of our churches. 
We are a democratic organization, and major policies 
ought to be determined by the democratic process. 

The Commission has recommended to the special 
committee in charge of the program for the next an- 
nual meeting, at the request of the committee, a plan 
for a series of small discussion groups, to take up many 
of the more important sections of the Commission’s 
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report and then bring to the full session of the Associa- 


tion whatever findings or conclusions may emerge 
from their own deliberations. In arranging such a 
procedure, the advice of experts in the field of group- 
discussion methods will be of great value; and the 
Commission has been able to suggest, from its own 
membership and also from other Unitarian sources, 


the names of persons admirably qualified to render this 
highly specialized service. In this the Commission 
has no desire to influence in any way the outcome of the 
discussions or the decisions of the meeting itself, be- 
yond the attempt to keep the processes of debate and 
decision on a thoroughly democratic basis. 

Frederick M. Eliot. 


Samuel Hobart Winkley: Minister and Teacher 


Christopher R. Eliot 


Swre|R. WINKLEY’S magnetic personality is 
C shown not only in his. hold upon Sunday 
school and parish, but in his gathering 
= so many devoted volunteers for the Sun- 
day school and parish work. When the Sunday school 
was at its- height, from 1870 to 1880, there were 
from fifty to sixty teachers, most of them from King’s 
Chapel or the Arlington Street Church, and they were 
brought directly under Mr. Winkley’s influence by 
regular attendance at the weekly teachers’ meetings. 
Many of these taught in the school for long periods 
and brought to it the best- of Boston’s culture and 
character. Among them were members of the Faulk- 
ner, Edmands, Homans, Grew, Kidder, Lombard, 
Upton, Gannett, Storrow, Wigglesworth, Blake, and 
other distinguished families. 

As time went on, however, it was Mr. Winkley’s 
policy to train members of the Sunday school to be- 
come teachers. He had a Normal Class for several 
years, and by 1889 he reported that three-fourths ot 
the total number of regular teachers were from his 
own parish. 

The foundation of all his teaching was .the Bible, 
and he had published fifteen or twenty text books. 
Each lesson consisted of a page of questions, sometimes 
with answers or Bible references, but often without, 
the purpose being to stimulate the teacher’s or the 
pupil’s own thought. 

In 1887, Mr. Winkley gave four lecture talks in 
Channing Hall, Boston, before the Normal Class of 
the Unitarian Sunday &chool Society, and they were 
published by the Society for free circulation. They 
were perfectly illustrative of Mr. Winkley’s spirit and 
method of teaching. They were “talks” and not lec- 
tures—simple, direct, practical, given in language 
and with anecdotes the youngest teacher could under- 
stand and would remember—inculcating religious 
faith but on the level of an everyday, practical Chris- 
tianity—most encouraging to the hesitating or doubt- 
ful teacher, but equally inspiring to those who were 
experienced and confident. 


PIN A 6 


“The first aim is the virtue of the pupil,” he said, _ 


meaning “the well-being of the whole individual, 
mind, body and soul.” Perhaps a teacher may say: 
“T cannot teach from the Bible.” ‘Very well; here isa 
class of boys as bright as can be; they will ask as many 
questions as you will provoke them to ask. If you will 
take them and teach them to cultivate their physical, 
intellectual, esthetic, and social nature, you will fill 
your place. “A higher aim would be better, but, never- 
theless, you cannot be spared.” ; 


The next aim, he said, is morality—‘‘teaching 
the pupils to go out of themselves, in their relations 
with each other, in the practice of truthfulness, 
honesty, and justice.” 

Take truthfulness; but there must be something 
more than teaching; there must be training as well. 
“Teaching is for the head; training is the practice 
which gives strength todo. You might show a person 
a piano, and point out the keys—yes, even teach the 
whole theory of music, without his touching the keys 
at all; but it is the practice only that makes the 
finished musician.” 

The third aim is philanthropy. “That goes out- 
side of itself entirely, and seeks the welfare of others, 
individually and collectively. Philanthropy cannot 
be confined; it must go out to everyone. If a teacher 
can teach philanthropy—really awaken interest in 
others, regardless of party—the pupil will not then 
limit his love for others. He will not forget to practice 
patience in his own home. The pupil you have trained 
in benevolence goes nowhere without it.” 

But there is something beyond virtue or philan- 
thropy, he would say, i. e. “piety.’’ If you do not like 
that word, say “interest in God.” If God has given 
you sleep and you awaken rested and with renewed 
strength, turn to him and say “I thank you,” and think 
of something you can do for him. Mr. Winkley said 
that he would like to found “‘a new church, to consist 
of people who would say every morning, ‘Father, | 
thank you,’ and then decide upon something to do for 
the Father that day, and something to do for others 
because children of the Father.” 

And finally, there is faith—‘‘the most difficult 
thing to make people understand and exercise. This 
boy has faith in the boys he plays with; faith in his 
school and teacher; but he has no faith in his mother! 
Is not that rather strange? And is it not also rather a 
strange way to treat anyone in whom you live, and 
move, and have your being, not to give back some 
little atom of confidence; strange that you cannot 
walk with him through the darkest valley, and, with- 
out explanation, fear no evil?” 

“Virtue, morality, philanthropy, piety, faith. 
If any teacher makes it a point to teach one of these 
things, there will be no more discontent with the 
Sunday school.” 

The second talk was on “Jesus as an ideal.” He 
tells the story with wonderful simplicity and charm— 
Jesus an ideal in four ways—as incarnate love, as a 
perfect man, a perfect teacher, and a perfect pupil— 
and all this because of his perfect love. 
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The third talk was upon “The Relation of Teacher 
to Pupil” and the fourth upon “The Education and 
Preparation of the Teacher.”” Both were packed full 
of practical wisdom, and with illustrations taken out 
of his own experience—always stories—what an un- 
derstanding of human nature and what a quick re- 
sponse to each puzzling question or doubt! To the 
teachers he would say: ‘‘Know your pupils. If a boy 
is bright, you know he is bright and want to hold 
him; if he is stupid, hold him all the more. Has he bad 
tendencies, good tendencies, religious tendencies? 
Know him. Ask him to your house, engage him in 
games, and see what he reveals of his character. 
Know his family and his friends. Know yourself and 
what you believe. Whatever you believe, be honest 
about it. Do not talk for talk’s sake. Above all, 
have your lesson prepared beforehand. But do not 
put the lesson into the pupils’ minds; draw it out of 
their minds. Remember that God is in their hearts.” 

Stories; studies of nature; he made it all so in- 
tensely real, excitingly real. 

“There is the story of the rainbow. If you tell 
it as it ought to be told, how can a child help feeling 
that he is in the midst of the temple—brought into 
the very presence of God?” 

“Or take that miraculous thing, the burning of a 
candle. Make a thorough study of this, no matter 
if it takes six weeks; get the children to come and see 
you, explaining it to them clearly, and let it reveal to 
them, in its way, God’s power. Do not tell them 
to worship; they will worship. 

_ “Or take an egg,—this is to enter the very holy 
of holies of God’s power,—from the time that the egg 
is laid, until it comes forth a living creature.” 

As to further illustration, Mr. Winkley told once 
a story of being in the country with a lot of farmers 
whom he knew, lounging about the depot, at which he 
was waiting for a train, and he said to one of the 
farmers: “I was glad to see you studying the Bible 
and praying this morning.” 

A general guffaw broke from the group of men; 
and one of the farmers clapped his companion on the 
shoulder with: “That’s a good one!”’ 

The man looked confused and said: “I—I think 
you must be mistaken, sir.” 

“Not a bit of it. Did I not see you at such a 
place planting?” cd 

OV anes: 

“Why do you do it at this season?” 

“Why, because it is the only true time.” 

“How did you ascertain that?” 

“By watching the progress of the season.” 

“Certainly, by studying the ‘Elder Scriptures.’ ” 

“But about the praying?” asked one. 

“Actions speak louder than words. When you 
planted seeds you therein expressed a wish for a crop. 
Such confidence did you show that out of your faith 
in the invisible sprang up a hope for a crop.” 

Afterward Mr. Winkley again met this man, who 
said to him: “I have never been able to go into that 
field of mine since I saw you without feeling just as 
if 1 was praying, and I thought of it and thought of it 
until I told my wife I might as well go to church and 
be done with it. And I have been to church ever 
since.” — 


Mentalambulations 


910 quickly, notify the priests, the Tribe is clam- 

“| oring for a victim! Who shall be sacrificed 
today? 

SZTSA In the primitive tribe no one knew but 
that he might be the next chosen. On special occa- 
sions it was deemed high honor to be the one selected 
to grace with his blood the altar of the tribal deity. 
Youths and maidens of high degree often vied with 
one another for the privilege of being offered up in 
sacrifice. ; 

There came a time, however, when the gods grew 
weary of this mode of human slaughter, and decreed 
that none but enemies captured in battle be offered 
up as victims. And then again the gods grew weary, 
and demanded only the blood of criminals. 

Finally, after a further lapse of centuries, during 
which countless numbers of victims died to please the 
gods, the gods themselves announced they had enough 
of human blood and sought to put a stop to the hide- 
ous practice. But the Tribe had so accustomed itself 
to the joy of the spilling of blood that the edict of the 
gods went unheeded. The slaughter of victims con- 
tinued, but they were no longer sacrificed to the 
glory of the gods—they were now “enemies of the 
State!” 

For long ages the Tribe itself attended to the 
executions—the mob performed the sacrifices. See 
the victims thrown from the cliffs! See them publicly 
stoned or forcibly drowned in water vats! See them 
bound upon poles and burned or crucified, or thrown 
to the beasts in the Roman arenas! See them burned at 
the stake, or impaled, or tortured to death and drawn 
and quartered, throughout the Middle Ages! 

And then, at a time when the Tribe has acquired 
additional culture, see them throng to the public 
squares to make picnic, while their victims by the 
hundreds lose their heads by the axe, or by that equally 
delicate method, the guillotine. ; 

And now, when great culture has graced the Tribe 
and civilization has become a world-wide blessing, 
greatly have the victims of the sacrifice been reduced 
in numbers. 

But still there is the sacrifice, although, ex- 
cept upon special occasions when the Tribe partakes 
of a war or a revolution, the victims number only 
those who have murdered or kidnaped. Public squares 
as places of sacrifice have given place to guarded walls, 
and the axe and guillotine to the noose, the “chair” 
and the lethal chamber. 

But the Tribe still revels in the spectacle of the 


sacrifice, though its numbers have been barred from — 


the scenes of the executions. For behold, there has 
been given to the Tribe the blessing of the Public 
Press! 

A victim is to die and the Tribe attends— 
vicariously! See the bold black print, easy to behold! 
See spread out for the public gaze every phase of the 
victim’s agony—his fear, his anguish, his last words 
before he meets his death! 


By the “power of the press’ there is recreated 


the ceremony of a human sacrifice, and the ancient 
lust of the Tribe for a victim is satisfied! 
. . P. Vv. 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Black Hole of America 


The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. 
By Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree 
and W. W. Alexander. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 81pp. $1.00. 


In recent months there has been a fair 
amount of publicity regarding the condi- 
tion of the cotton tenants in the Southeast. 
Some of it has been emotional or propa- 
gandist in nature, but the book under re- 
view is an excellent example of a scientific 
treatment of what the writers call ‘our 
greatest social humiliation.”” The book is 
prepared by three leading social scientists 
of the South and is endorsed by a very 
distinguished list of industrial,. political 
and economic authorities. 

It gives a brief but exceedingly graphic 
picture of the conditions of the cotton 
tenants, particularly in the Old South. 
Tenancy has been steadily increasing in 
this area. By 1980 it is estimated that 
sixty out of every hundred cotton farms 
were operated by tenants. The majority 
of these tenants are white, although there 
are a large number of colored tenants as 
well. A large minority are share-croppers 
who offer nothing but their labor, and 
whose income for years has been pitifully 
small. The situation is nothing more or 
less than slavery in its worst form without 
the name. 


Income of the Tenant Farmer 


While the average farm family in Amer- 
ica in 1929 earned $1,240, the average in- 
come of the tenant farmer who had any 
income at all was $105.48. “The actual 
earnings per family when distributed 
among flve persons would give a monthly 
income per person of $1.75.’ As might be 
expected, the cultural landscape of the 
Cotton Belt is described as ‘‘a miserable 
panorama of unpainted shacks, rain- 
gullied fields, straggling fences, rattletrap 
Fords, dirt, poverty, disease, drudgery and 
monotony,” and as “a disgrace to the 
Southern people.” One Southern news- 
paper is quoted as saying that “‘the chil- 
dren of the cotton tenants are born under 
such conditions of medical treatment, food 
and clothing as would make an Eskimo 
rejoice that he did not live in a cotton- 
growing country.” The average value 
of all the property belonging to the white 
tenant families in Tennessee is estimated 
at less than $100. 

Owing to the fact that cotton is grown at 
the same time with food crops, most of 
the tenants are obliged to spend all their 
time in raising cotton and there are very 
few vegetables grown in the area. The 
tenants receive their food and supplies from 


a 


the owners or the merchants and pay them 
back when the crop is picked. Generally 
there is little or nothing left at the end of 
the season. It is claimed, of course, that 
the tenants are lazy and shiftless. A Mis- 
sissippian answers this question quite 
candidly when he says, ‘Certainly the 
common run of people in the South are 
poor and we are told this poverty is born 
of laziness, but this is upside down, as 
their laziness is born of their poverty.” 

The credit system under which the ten- 
ants live is outrageous and precarious. The 
merchants in order to make a living often 
have to charge a time price that amounts to 
fifty percent interest, or a manager’ fee 
equally high. The outcome of this system 
has been that in general the land has 
tended to lapse from small ownership into 
larger and larger concentrations of ab- 
sentee ownership. 

The whole question is tied up with the 
future of cotton as a crop, and the outlook 
for the one hundred percent cotton raiser 
is portrayed as precarious in the extreme. 
The land of the Old South has been con- 
stantly impoverished owing to the system 
of tenancy, and the growers must meet 
competition from newer lands in the South- 
west and also from foreign growers. Also 
the increasing mechanization of cotton 
growing, particularly with the impending 
development of a mechanical cotton 
picker, is going to create a situation in this 
section which will beggar description. 

It might have been thought that the 
A. A. A. grants for ploughing under cotton 
would have benefited the tenants, but 
this has not been the case. As a matter of 
fact, the owners in the main have ploughed 
under their own land and either dis- 
charged the tenant or kept him in his 
present condition. Despite the fact, there- 
fore, that the A. A. A. has spent millions 
in its crop reduction program in the Cotton 
Belt, the relief expenditures-in this same 
belt have constantly mounted. It is the 
landlord rather than the tenant who has 
benefited, and apparently the government 
has so far been unable to rectify this 
situation. Unless something drastic is 
done, the federal relief now expended in 
the area will have to be permanent despite 
the large sums spent by the A. A. A. 


Four Alternatives 


The book does not, however, leave us 
entirely hopeless. It points out that 
there are four alternatives for the half 
million to million families with two million 
to five million individuals who are cotton 
tenants. These are: (1) Starvation; (2) 
Permanent support on relief; (3) The find- 
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ing of new work in cities; and (4) Reor- 
ganization of farming in the old cotton — 
states. The first three are all equally im- 
possible. We can’t allow starvation nor 
can we afford to support millions of able- 
bodied farmers on relief. And there is no 
indication that cities will be able to absorb 
this surplus labor. The suggestion made for 
an improvement is that the Federal govern- 
ment buy up huge acreages of farm land 
now in the hands of insurance companies, 
land banks and others, and distribute this 
in small plots on easy terms to the tenants, 
and ‘‘that service agencies be set up by 
regions and local areas to supervise, guide, 
and aid the new homesteaders. These 
service agencies should not only give ex- 
pert counsel but also provide seed, fertilizer, 
and even certain of the current supplies 
which were heretofore furnished by the 
plantation owner’’; and third, that experi- 
ments be conducted in unified and directed 
types of communities, such as cooperative 
farm colonies, cooperative services such as 
recreation, community incubators, stock 
breeding and marketing, and communities 
of the European type with homes and public 
services concentrated into villages with 
farm lands on the outskirts. The idea is 
that these farms will primarily raise food 
and supplies for the use of the people 
themselves rather than cotton, and that 
the money crop should be increasingly 
meat, milk, vegetables and eggs, which 
the South still has a need of. Cotton 
would be grown also but not to the extent 
that it is grown at the present time. As a 
matter of fact, Congress has appropriated 
sums which can be used for such rural 
rehabilitation and settlement. 


Some Nations Have Solved the Problem 


In conclusion the authors point out that 
most civilized nations of the world have 
long ago faced this problem and mastered 
it. ‘Denmark systematically abolished 
tenancy completely. Ireland, Germany 
and Mexico have made drastic reforms. 
It seems a disgrace that the United States 
should have lagged so far behind.” We 
must, in the words of Secretary Wallace, 
“develop a rural civilization which affords 
security, opportunity and a fully abundant 
life for our rural people, and the only way 
that it can be done is to convert tenants 
into owner farmers.” Unless this is done 
we shall have created in the Old South a 
situation which will be similar to that 
which existed in Russia before the revolu- 
tion, and may well have similar results in 
America to those which have taken place 
in Russia. 

The book is adequately equipped with 
statistical tables and appendices and has 
an excellently selected bibliography. To 
anyone who wants to know the worst of 
America, not from the point of view of a 
propagandist or a radical, but the result of 
careful scientific experiment and study, 
this book is earnestly recommended. 

Robert-C. Dexter. 
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STATEMENTS OF PURPOSE 
T is a good thing to make a statement of faith. 

Whether or not the denomination as a whole 

agrees in this, or whether it will in the future ad- 
here to the practice of faith stating, is impossible to 
say. Certainly in the past most Unitarian churches 
have acted in favor of such statements, though never 
have they agreed upon a single statement which would 
be binding upon our fellowship. If one may judge by 
what one sees in the church-school rooms, the present 
most popular statement is: ‘“We believe in the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, Salvation by Character, and the Progress of 
Mankind, onward and upward, forever.” 

Careful observation of this usually framed state- 
ment shows that it is a bit faded and sometimes 
dusty. The virile freshness which it must once have 
had, is departed. The glory of its illumination is no 
more. But there it hangs on our church-school walls, 
like a faded photograph of a youth, now grown up. 

It is a good thing to make a congregational state- 
ment of faith, if it does state a living and vital faith. 
The old statement, most generally accepted in the 
past, has lost its power. For the moment no new 
statement of faith is more powerful. We can try to 
make such a statement and many clergymen and laity 
are trying, but it seems for the moment a hopeless job. 

The hopelessness of the task was recently ac- 
centuated during the preparation of a special service 
held with the teachers of the community. Could they 
be asked to say with us our statement of faith? Might 
it not antagonize some of them, or leave them “‘cold” by 
what it omitted? They were public and private school 
teachers of all denominations. Impossible to phrase 
their common faith and make it meaningful for all. 

The alternative seemed to be a statement in this 
service, not of faith, but of purpose—a statement of 
meaningful common purpose. After the special service 
this statement of purpose received the warm com- 
mendation of both the teachers and congregation. 
Why not a statement of our common purpose? Such 
statements are as valid an indication of our religious 
mind as are statements of faith. No person will quar- 
rel with you for discarding a purpose which has been 
achieved or outgrown. And more: a statement of 
purpose demands more than a passive intellectual 
acceptance, it demands the wilful acceptance of cer- 
tain goals for action. 


Joseph Barth. 


A DEMOCRACY AWAKES 


N the present profound pessimism about the ef- 
fectiveness of democracy as a system of govern- 
ment, any ray of hope is significant. The recent 

hearings at the State House in Boston before the 


committee studying the advisability of the repeal of — 


the recently enacted state “Teachers’ Oath Bill,” have 
shown the remarkable interest of the people of the 
state in their teachers. Demanding the repeal of the 
law was an enthusiastic group of voters representing 
labor, the church, the teachers, and the widely varying 
interests of the commonwealth, who were keenly aware 
of their ability to make their influence felt in the legis- 
lation of their state. In spite of the frequent reac- 
tionarism of the state, Massachusetts still stands in 
the mind of the country as a whole, as the symbol of 
liberty. Now that such a united protest has been 
made, it should be easier in the future to act quickly 
and unitedly whenever any attack is made upon the 
liberty of the people of the state. It is only by such 
concerted action that a democracy can be safeguarded 
against coercion; and the only reason why a democracy 
is worth safeguarding is that it should be the means 
whereby enlightened public interest may find its most 
effective expression. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


MUST WE HAVE G-MEN TOMORROW 


R. HOOVER—not the Mr. Hoover who has of 
late been transformed into a pungent phrase- 
maker and is suspected of gunning for the 

Presidency, but the Mr. Hoover who, if ambition 
seizes him, may some day go sawed-off-gunning for 
the Presideney—the Mr. Hoover who commands the 
G-men, has just been granted some additional hun- 
dreds of thousands, carrying his total to well beyond 
an annual million. It is an unquestioned grant for a 
valuable service. The significance of the title of G- 
men is obscure; it is suspected of being a derivation 
from horse-and-buggy days, when “gee,” instead of 
being a mildly profane expletive, was a command to go 
to the right. That is the direction the G-men take, 
thus encountering the left-wing of the extreme criminal 
line, with conclusive results. 

There has been no more gratifying demonstration 
of bravery, than that of Mr. Hoover’s command. A 
sense of security against the gangster has become 
widespread. Any notion, however, that the cure for 
crime has been found is not supported by the statistics 
of penal populations nor by the amply exploited news 
of hold-ups and robberies. 

Actually the more hopeful development of 
crime-reduction is furnished by Mayor LaGuardia, 
who has brought about a broadening of the service of 
the Children’s Court in New York to include the 
treatment of incipient delinquents without the for- 
mality of court appearance and adjudication. The 
new adjunct is an “intake bureau,” expertly and ade- 
quately equipped, to which juveniles may be re- 


ferred without formality and from which they emerge. 


without label or record, and with a continuing concern 
in them quite different from commitment or even the 


modified criminal court procedure of a session with — 


the judge. 
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There is a rising demand that delinquency shall 
be dealt with in its earlier stages and on the basis of 
understanding and treatment other than punitive. 
Here and there in this country there are undertakings 
in ways that are well settled in the practice of some 
European systems. In the main, the shadow of 
criminal procedure and the adoration of “authority” 
obscure and obstruct the advance towards rational 
and effective ways of treating disorder nearer to its 
sources. Massachusetts is particularly laggard in this 
serious business. The thoroughgoing examination 
now well advanced at the hands of a numerous and 
earnest body will presently suggest the reconstruc- 
tion needed of our court set-up and processes and the 
requisite alliance of the schools, the clinics, the social 
agencies and the police in a radical overhauling. The 
looming uncertainty is whether an enlightened public 
opinion will be effective against the established order 
and venerable tradition. 

Mr. Hoover is dealing with the end results of 
misconceptions and indifference in the treatment of 
the beginnings. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 


* * 


KEEP US AWARE! 


RAGEDY has been stalking up and down the 
eastern part of our land. Roaring, swirling 
waters have overflowed many a river bank, 

engulfing houses in their relentless course, twisting 
and tearing down what men thought to be sturdy 
bridges, doing tremendous damage, too, in cities and 
towns. 

From Alliance headquarters went forth the 
word, “Can we help?” This word came from Spring- 
field, Mass.: “Our church being situated downtown 
was admirably located and equipped for taking in 
those sent from their homes. Seventy-five was our 
capacity, and several of the younger women put in 
many hours helping.” From Hartford, Conn.: 
“There were nearly eight feet of water in our church. 
The work done by the utility companies was thrilling. 
The ingenuity, loyalty to their jobs for the public 
good in the long hard hours before the Electric Com- 
pany went under water, was truly wonderful.” The 
one a report of a quick, sure response by a church to a 
call for help, the other of service rendered to a church 
in need by men faithful to their ‘jobs,’ yes, more 
than faithful. That word does not go far enough in 
expressing their contribution. There must have been 
some basic motive behind their act. That innate, 
unconscious motive, was none other than love of their 
neighbor. 

For the average man, somehow, it seems to take a 
catastrophe of one kind or another to bring out his 


real worth, his sense of eternal values. But the part | 


that cannot escape our notice is that never in time of 
such need has man turned his back on his neighbor, 
never has he, temporarily, at least, failed to prove his 
selflessness. 

Strange, when all is serene it is so easy to be care- 
free, self-centered, forgetful of the great need of those 
around us. Then—disaster—self forgotten, we rise 
to answer the cry of human need, our hands go deeply 


into our pockets, we give of our physical strength. 


In this service we draw near to our God. All as com- 
mendable as it is true, but, why, when the crisis is 
passed, do we sink back into the indifferent attitude 
again? Why not keep our eyes open—our hearts, also, 
even our purses, in order that this fleeting glimpse of 
the Better Self may be captured and held! 
Helen G. Wise. 


* * 


TAMPA AND THE KLAN 


HALL the Ku Klux Klan, the instrument of the 
S labor-hating forces of reaction, continue its rule 
in Florida? The Tampa flogging trials scheduled 
to open on April 13 in the little town of Bartow, Polk 
County, will reveal the growing or waning power of 
the Klan which recently concluded a_ state-wide 
meeting in Jacksonville with a parade of its hooded, 
robed members. 

Three policemen are accused of kidnapping, tar 
and feathering Eugene Poulnot, one of three labor 
organizers, another of whom, Joseph Shoemaker, died 
as a result of the beating and burns from boiling tar. 
The former chief of police of Tampa is under indict- 
ment as an accessory, six others for second-degree 
murder. 

After twice postponing the defense motion, 
Judge Dewell ruled a change of venue, transferring 
the case from Tampa to Bartow in the neighboring 
county. Where the offense is less than capital pun- 
ishment only six men are required to sit on Florida 
juries. Pat Whitaker, the chief defense attorney, 
early sought to confuse the issue by resorting to red- 
baiting tactics. In the face of such attacks it was 
difficult to secure even six. Prospective jurymen 
were questioned as to possible membership in a labor 
union, the Congregational church, the Hillsborough 
Unemployment County Brotherhood, or any organiza- 
tion which had adopted resolutions of protest after 
the death of Joseph Shoemaker. 

William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has reasserted his intention of with- 
drawing the Federation convention from Tampa 
“unless the trial is fairly, openly, diligently and hon- 
estly conducted.’”’ In admitting the impropriety of an 
outsider demanding any given court findings, Mr. 
Green says, “There is no impropriety in any citizen 
raising his voice for the full, free, unhampered opera- 
tions of the processes of law.” 

Mr. Green points the way for the average citizen, 
for the “outsider.” He can raise his voice. He can 
strengthen the liberal forces in Florida. He can urge 
Governor Dave Scholtz to appoint special prosecutors, 
able lawyers, in order that the trial may be ‘fairly, 
openly, diligently and honestly conducted.” The im- 
portance of this cannot be emphasized too strongly, for 
word has just come that the defense has added two 
more lawyers to its staff. These lawyers, according to 
popular report, have the highest records for acquittal 
in the state. 

Only tireless and unremitting vigilance will in- 
sure justice. Much depends upon these trials. If 
the power of the Klan is broken with it will go much of 
the graft and corruption behind the floggings and 
murder in Tampa. 

Katharine Terrill. 
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Alliance Appeals 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students 
Bronx Free Fellowship 


Chicago (Alliance of the Church of the Brotherhood) 


Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters..... 
Pacific School for the Ministry.......... 


Proctor Academy 


Star Island Renovation ................ 


Young People’s Religious Union 


International 


ABOUT THE APPEALS 


All our branches will rejoice to see from 
the tabulation of the Appeals how fine 
the response has been this year. They 
will realize, too, that the few remaining 
weeks may well see the filling of them all. 

To those branches that have already 
given so generously we extend our warm 
thanks for the cooperation that has meant 
such substantial success, and especially do 
‘we want to express our appreciation to the 
several branches that have helped with 
Appeals this year for the first time. Such 
team-work is most heartening. 

Splendid support has been given to the 
Appeals for Proctor and the Ministers’ 
Widows and Daughters, but we hope they 
may reach the $1,000 mark or more. 
Both are deserving of all that can be given 
them. 

The Bronx, and India and Hungary still 
have a long way to go, but they have 
staunch friends from whom we have not 
yet heard whose contributions regularly 
come in April. The Bronx is facing a 
serious emergency this year, but hopes to 
pay off its deficit and start even in the fall. 
The latest International News Sheet makes 
the story of the Khasi Hills Churches very 
appealing and deserves to be read. The 
shortage in these three Appeals will, we 
feel sure, be made up before the end of 
the month with some help, if needed, from 
our ‘‘Undesignated Fund.” It is the 
existence of this fund, together with the 
fine response that has been and is still being 
made by the branches, that makes it un- 
necessary for us to issue a last-minute 
emergency plea for contributions that 
might mean an undue sacrifice on the part 
of some branches that have already given 
generously, or that might mean the 
curtailing of other important appropria- 
tions. Such sacrificial last-moment giving 
will not be necessary this year if the con- 
tributions continue to come in at the usual 
rate. 

We shall be proud indeed when, without 


é 


eee eer e eee 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 

soi ters $300 $250.00 $50.00 

Leigh ieee 800 529.50 270.50 

200 216.50 —--— 

cia eR 250 220.50 29.50 

500 951.50 —— 

Peres. 250 166.50 83.50 
On nS 500 724.50 

OM ane 500 451.00 49.00 

Me ee 500 424.50 75.50 

Bale eewet 500 342.50 157.50 

sisleeteuree 400 186.00 


214.00 


any eleventh-hour high-pressure effort, we 
close the year on April 30 with all Appeals 
filled and with a glorious overflow for those 
that truly deserve and need much more 
than the minimum asked. 
Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appeals. 
* * 


“IN MEMORIAM’’ 


The Memorial Fund consists of gifts to 
the General Alliance from friends who wish 
to perpetuate the name and work of those 
women who, while living, were identified 
with church activities. Any sum from $10 
up, can be sent to the treasurer by an in- 
dividual or a branch. Following are the 
names of women who have been placed 
In Memoriam within a few months: 

Mrs. Edna B. Button, by the branch in 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Cobleigh, by the Ladies’ 
Social Circle in Templeton, Mass. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Coolidge, by the 
branch at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Ella C. Esterbrook, by her daugh- 
ter, Miss Edith M. Esterbrook of Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Mrs. Charles E. Gough, by the branch 
in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mrs. Agnes C. Green, by the branch in 
Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Annie S. Hewett, by the branch at 
the First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. 

Miss Ellen J. Horace by the branch at 
the Second Church, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. George W. Howe, by the Unitarian 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Helen R. Jewett, by the branch at 
Chelsea, Mass. . 

Mrs. Clara P. Lawrence, by the branch 
at Groton, Mass. 

Mrs. W. E. Praeger, by Mrs. G. A. 
Dimoc of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mrs. Emma K. Spencer, by Henry K. 
Spencer. 

Mrs. Grace S. Stanley, by the Ladies’ 
Social Circle in Templeton, Mass. 


Miss Laura L. Tucker, by the branch 
in Needham, Mass. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Wellington, by fe branch 
in the Third Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Wright, by the 
branch in Channing Church, Newton, 
Mass. 


* * 


FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORTS 


“In every case, my branches have given 
me the so-called ‘Director’s Hour’ in toto, 
which fact enabled me to talk of Alliance 
matters in detail. This was not due to a 
request from me, but I feel that it is the 
only fair way to treat a director. If she 
is crowded in with another speaker, and 
given only a few moments, how can she do 
justice to her responsibility? How can 
there be time for questions? How can 
she become a helpful director?” 

One director talked on the following 
subjects: ‘‘The Social Message of the Uni- 
tarian Church,” “The Value of Appraisal,’” 
and “Rethinking Unitarianism.”” Another 
chose these subjects: “Prayer,” ‘A Plan 
for Life,” and “Internationalism.” A 
third spoke on ‘Unitarian Women and 
Their Problems.” 

“T report a ‘President’s Fund’ in my 
best branch. This money pays the ex- 
penses of the president to meetings she 
should attend but could not otherwise.” 

“The way they collect dues in N. is in- 
teresting. The city is divided in halves, 
and two collectors are appointed to bring 
in the membership fees. . . . I was asked 
to speak on the ‘Manual’ at an evening 
branch. Another of my charges seems to 
me to be an ideal Alliance, for it is com- 
posed of women of all ages, and working 
together they are the mainstay of the 
church.” 

One vice-president sends to her directors. 
a questionnaire to answer. Included are 
these topics: Official visits, subjects dis- 
cussed, personal interviews, group meet- 
ings attended, letters written, short report 
of each branch and personal reaction to 
each visit. 

A director in an urban district has re- 
ceived this letter from one of her presidents: - 

“T have now been a member here twenty- 
four years. In that time, members have 
come and gone, ministers have come and 
gone, but the Alliance has continued 
serenely on its way. And it seems to me: 
this has been so because it has stability 
and a spiritual significance and is a unify- 
ing force in our church. This force is 
something abstract, but is made up of the 
many attributes of the members.” What. 
a fine tribute to a branch! Can we help 
to make our own branch so vital that it. 
will have for all that ee = signific- 
ance’’? 


Ms on 
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Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week : 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting of the General Alliance: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1936, 10 A. M. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Forty-sixth annual meeting for the pre- 

sentation of reports, and transaction of 

other business. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send cre- 
dentials before the meeting to the General 
Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this call. 

Delegates should be chosen according 
to the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

“The payment of one dollar annually 
to a branch by any woman shall constitute 
her a member of that branch, and of the 
General Alliance, provided one-third of 
such fee is sent to the general treasury; 
shall entitle her to take part in deliberative 
meetings; and shall make her eligible to 
serve as a delegate to these meetings. 

“Every organized branch, except as- 
sociate branches, shall be entitled to one 
delegate for any number of members under 
thirty, and another delegate for each 
thirty members additional to the first 
thirty. 

“An associate branch shall be entitled to 
one delegate for any number of branches 
less than five composing it, and another 
delegate for every ten branches additional 
to the first five, provided that the number 
of delegates shall not in any case exceed 
ten.” 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of the General Alliance. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 2.30 P. M. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Public meeting. Devotional service 
conducted by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister 
of King’s Chapel, Boston. Address by 
Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church, Boston. 


CONFERENCES 
Monday, May 18 
6.00 p.m. College Centers joins in a 
dinner conference on student 
work with the National 
Unitarian Student Commit- 
tee and the Boston Unitarian 
Student Committee. Place 
and speakers to be an- 
nounced. 


> Tuesday, May 19 
4,30 p. m. International Work, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 


Wednesday, May 20 
4.15 p. m. Religious Education, 
Hall, 25 Beacon St. 
4.15 p.m. Friendly Links, Fifield Me- 
morial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 


Eliot 


5.45 p.m. Evening Alliance delegates’ 
dinner conference, The Pio- 
neer, 410 Stuart Street. 
Tickets $1.00. 


Thursday, May 21 

10.00 a.m. Open meeting of the General 
Alliance Committee on So- 
cial Service, Arlington Street 
Church Chapel. 

11.00 a. m. Cheerful Letter, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission, 

Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


Friday, May 22 

10.00 a. m. Round-table discussions con- 
ducted by committee chair- 
men. 

11.00 a. m. Presidents’ Conference. 
Both meetings at Hale Chap- 
el, 64 Marlboro Street (cor- 
ner of Berkeley Street). 


Carol Hartwell, 
Secretary. 


Eliot 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, board members and life 
members. These, with the credential card 
duly signed by the branch secretary, 
should be given to the delegates chosen by 
each branch. Will all such be prepared to 
show their credentials at the door? All 
who are interested will be welcome, 
whether delegates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 
bearing the name of state. 

Eo * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 

Friday, April 17, 11 a. m. Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Post Office 
Mission Conference. Subject: “The Func- 
tion of the Church.” Mrs. H. B. Hartwell 
will discuss, “Its Connection with Chil- 
dren,” Rey. William H. Gysan, “Youth 
Outside the Church,” and John Brigham 
will speak on “Youth Inside the Church.” 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Friday, May 1,10.30a.m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cheerful Letter 
Conference. Annual reports are due at 
this meeting. 

Monday, May 4, 10.30 a.m. Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church,Boston. 
Monday Conference of Alliance branches. 
Conference: ‘‘Relation Between the Min- 
ister and the Alliance,” Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins, Leader. Address on ‘‘Educa- 
tion for the Unitarian Ministry,” by Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow. Presiding Officer, Mrs. 
Percy 8. Brayton. _ 

* * 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS 

Mrs. Virginia M. Dimoe of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Miss Lila C. Fisher of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., Mrs. Charles A. Tripp of 
Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Gardner Wash- 
burn of Brookline and Miss Helen R. 
Williams of Canton, Mass., have recently 
become Life Members of the General Al- 
liance. 


BOARD MEETING 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in, the Fifield Memorial 
Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on March 13. 

In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Rees, the New England vice-president, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, presided. 

The following directors were present and 
gave reports of the branches in their 
charge: Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman and 
Mrs. Homer T. Waterhouse of Maine; 
Mrs. William B. Daniell, and Mrs. Walter 
M. Hubbard of New Hampshire; Mrs. 
George A. Robinson of Connecticut; Mrs. 
Edward S. Brackett of Rhode Island; Mrs. 
William W. Churchill, Mrs. Glenn Cran- 
dall and Mrs. George F. Smith of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A letter from Mrs. Rees, describing her 
travels, was read. She has visited Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and writes: ‘If you could see 
the church here you would bless the Al- 
liance Appeal for the $300 contributed last 
year. Never was money more cautiously 
or wisely spent! Your gift has transformed 
barrenness into a desirable place of wor- 
ship with a special lure for the passer-by 
in outside beauty.” She closes with this 
word, ‘‘Everywhere I go I find that 
leadership is the solution of all problems.” 

Miss Lucy Lowell, chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowship, sails for Eng- 
land soon, and she was authorized by the 
Executive Board to extend the greetings 
of the General Alliance to the British 
League at its annual meeting. 

During the preceding month there were 
330 visitors at headquarters. 


* * 


NOTES ON MAY MEETINGS 


The speaker at the morning session of 
the annual meeting will be Mrs. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, of Milton, Mass. 

The Conference on International Work, 
on Tuesday, May 19, will be held at 5 
p. m. instead of 4.30 p. m. as listed in the 
Call. 

The committee in charge of the annual 
meeting is made up of the following mem- 
bers: Mrs. Marshall B. Dalton, Newton- 
ville, Mass., chairman; Mrs. Harold Hast- 
ings, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard, North Easton, Mass.; Mrs. J. 
Jarvis Preble, Newton Highlands, Mass.; 
Mrs. Edward P. Ripley, Weston, Mass.; and 
Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass. 

The Committee on Post Office Mission 
at its meeting in Anniversary Week will 
present as speaker, Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe of Lynchburg, Va., who came to 
the Unitarian fellowship through the Post 
Office Mission. In answering the request 
of the committee Mr. Slocombe wrote: 
“The invitation to speak is an honor which 
I value and a very great privilege. I 
must do it though I had not been expecting 
to attend the meetings this year. The 
Mission works on the widening frontier of 
our faith, id that is my deepest interest.” 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


spit that they be brief and to the point 


SOCIAL VS. SPIRITUAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register. 

Isn’t there a mediating position in the 
controversy between those who plead for 
an individualist religion and those who 
wish the emphasis placed on social reform? 
No social reformer wishes to abandon the 
effort to convert individuals, but it some- 
times seems to me that the individualists 
want to banish social questions entirely. 
Couldn’t we ask for charity on both sides? 
Let us have the individual gospel, by all 
means, but let us not put a ban on the dis- 
cussion of social questions. A combina- 
tion of the two methods seems the best 
solution. It is obvious that social reform 
is futile which does not emphasize the 
necessity of individual goodness; but in- 
dividual goodness is hard to come by in 
our present industrial system. If we all 
lived as individuals in a vacuum, it would 
be all right to preach only individual re- 
ligion. But we do not live in a vacuum. 
We are completely enmeshed in society. 
Further, the employing class hold the 
strings of life and death for their employ- 
ees, are possessed of a power which we all 
know they sometimes use unscrupulously, 
the power of hiring and firing, and in these 
days for a man to be fired is almost equiva- 
lent to a death warrant, or to a dependence 
upon relief or charity which is almost like a 
death warrant to a sensitive nature. And 
yet if anyone stands up for the workers, he 
is promptly jumped on by the pious. How 
is it that when social questions come up, 
so many begin to talk about spirituality? 
It looks something like a smoke screen. 
But I must not be uncharitable. I want 
both sides to be heard. 

Edwin Fairley. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


* * 


MEN AND NATIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The widespread uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction of the thinking people of the entire 
world, at the present time, has resulted in 
something good after all. It has started 
people thinking about the basic things 
in life. . 

To those of us who really believe in 
God, and that every created human being 
is a child of God, it seems such an awful 
waste of the short time we have to live, in 
this world, for the various nations to con- 
tinue their present policy. 

Many nations are either at war or feel 
that they must be prepared for war. 
What a waste of energy, time, money ead 
men! 

Is it not true that we are grown-up chil- 
dren? Is it not true that most Americans 


realize the rae is the hearthstone of the 
nation? Is it not true that happiness in 
the home is brought about by the various 
members of the family making concessions 
to settle disputes? Is it not true that this 
is the psychological time to acclaim lasting 
happiness and contentment by helping our 
neighbors and fellowbeings, really like 
brothers and sisters? For in the broad 
sense we are all brothers and sisters if we 
are all children of the same God, the father 
of all mankind. * 

The people of the entire world are be- 
ginning to realize that fear is the worst 
thing in life, and that hope and love and 
happiness are the greatest things to possess. 

Disputes between nations should always 
be settled by peaceful means if possible. 
Each nation must, of course, maintain a 
standing army of adequate strength to 
quell disturbances within its own borders. 
The United States army should be increased 
to a size in proportion to its population for 
this purpose. 

We who had sons in the Great War know 
what war and the consequences of war, 
bring to the world. Why not do away 
with it all? None of us wants hunger, 
misery, suffering, sickness or unemploy- 
ment which create fear in the world. 

There must be enough men and women 
eager and intelligent enough, to form a 
working plan. Let’s try to have a heaven 
on earth. Why wait? 

J. Murray Quinby. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


* * 


“OUR LIBERAL TRADITION”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

For thirty odd years the whole drift 
and tendency of our national life has been 
towards national centralization of finan- 
cial and political authority. 

The tide is beginning to turn and is now 
setting towards decentralization and the 
reasserting of our liberal tradition of local 
and individual self-government for the 
common national good. This turning of 
the tide has gone on so quietly, and is so 
recent, that few people have realized its sig- 
nificance. But note these three facts and 
their dates: 

1932 The revolt against National Prohibi- 
bition and the reassertion of the 
necessity of local and individual 
self-government to solve a great na- 
tional social problem. 

The nation-wide revolt against the 
N. R. A., an assertion of the need of 
non-political, or liberal, self-govern- 
ment versus government regulation 
to solve our national economic prob- 
lem. 


1934 


19385 The Literary Digest Poll with its 


(Dec.)amazing revelation of the national 
revolt against national political regu- 
lation of our social and economic 
problems—again a most convincing 
evidence of a nation-wide deter- 


mination to solve our natidnal prob- 


lems by the liberal method of local 
and individual cooperation for the 
common national good. 

Since the World War there has been a 
growing movement towards liberalism 
that as indicated above is now rapidly 
gaining strength. It isa movement on the 
part of millions of plain men and women 
groping for a friendly liberal method of 
solving social and economic problems. It 
is a demand for social and economic free- 
dom. Through bitter experience they 
have learned that they cannot retain their 
intellectual and religious freedom unless 
they regain their social and economic free- 
dom—that their intellectual integrity and 
moral responsibility are inseparably de- 
pendent on their economic as well as their 
religious freedom. 

I am told that this liberal movement 
has not yet reached the realm of religious 
theught, that the main drift of modern 
religious thought among scholars is still 
against religious liberalism. That may 
well be, as the scholars have not yet been 
deprived of their freedom here in America 
and perhaps do not yet realize how precious 
and indispensable a thing freedom is. 

That means that those churches that 
still have faith in liberalism can render 
a spiritual service of the greatest value to 
these millions of human beings who are 
hungering for a practical liberal way of 
solving the great problems of life. 

If our liberal churches are ready to ren- 
der this spiritual service they can not only 
draw to them hundreds of thousands of 
devout and earnest converts to liberalism, 
but they will revitalize their own member- 
ship and begin to grow from within. 

All we need is faith in our great liberal 
tradition and the courage and will to render 
this spiritual service, and there will come a 
most vigorous spiritual growth in all our 
liberal churches. 

George E. Bradford. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * * 
CALENDAR 
April 24: 

Shoals Reunion at Old South Church, 
Boston, Mass., 5 p. m. 

April 26: 

Essex Conference at the First Parish. 
Beverly, Mass., 3.30 p. m. 

May 8: 

Young People’s Citistion Union-Young 
People’s Religious Union Social-Service 
Conference, 20 Emerald Street, Boston, 
Mass., 3 p.m. 

May 4-7: i 

Retreat for Weren at ‘Senexet, Put- 
nam, Conn., under the Hires of ‘Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins. ’ 
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Third Church, Chicago, Nearing Completion 


Gifts Sought for Furnishing Fund 


| Work on the new structure of the Third 
- Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIl., has 
proceeded rapidly since the end of the 
prolonged cold spell which interrupted 
construction during January and February. 
The congregation expects to occupy its 
building on or before May 1. 

When the old frame building owned by 
the congregation was burned in June, 
1934, in a fire set by an unknown incen- 
diary in a local epidemic of such fires, the 
congregation decided, after careful con- 
sideration and after consultation with de- 
nominational officials, that it would be 
folly to sink any money into the half- 
burned wooden building. The old build- 
ing represented the jig-saw era at its 
worst, and, although the interior had been 
made fairly pleasing by alterations, the 
neighborhood had proved undesirable 
through proximity to noisy steam, street 


a newly 
opened tavern and other factors. The old 
site was exchanged for a fine corner in a 
quiet residential block nearer to Oak Park. 
This was done in spite of some very intri- 
cate legal and economic obstacles around 
which D. I. Jarrett, president of the con- 


and elevated railway tracks, 


gregation and an attorney, skillfully 
steered the society. 

The new building will be the third 
structure owned by the congregation, 
which has moved steadily westward from 
the Loop as populations changed, since 
its founding in 1868. Austin, the com- 
munity in which it is now located, is pro- 
tected from rapid change and considered 
to be fairly stable as to the character and 
quality of its population. The church 
draws many members from nearby Oak 
Park and has unusually good transporta- 
tion which brings constituents from all 
directions. Hence, the new site, centrally 
located, can serve a large area. 

Faced with the need for an adequate 


working plant at the very lowest figure, . 


the congregation selected as its architect, 
R. Paul Schweikher, who is becoming well 
known as one of the younger champions 
of modern functional architecture. Speak- 
ing of the design for the Third Church, 


Mr. Schweikher says: “‘The design of the 


church building simply provides shelter for 
the needs and functions of the church 
group. It does not borrow its authority 
from any past style, nor does it attempt to 
explain itself by some obscure ‘istic’ for- 
mula. The requirements of this particular 
Unitarian church, the location of the site, 
the cost of material and labor, are insep- 
arable details of the design.” 

The building is of concrete, brick, copper, 
and wood. These materials have been 
kept as nearly as possible in natural or 
originally manufactured state in order that 
they may mellow in texture during expo- 
sure to time and weather. 

The north and south (side) walls of the 
auditorium are to be left in the unfinished 
brick, with the ceiling and part of the 
front of the auditorium done in plywood 
panels. The ceiling will be in the natural 


wood, stained to blend with the brick | 


Because the church is in an area zoned 
for apartments, it was deemed necessary to 
secure most of the light from the south 
side facing the street. Windows of opaque 
white glass selected to obviate glare, ex- 
tend from the basement to the roof on the 
south exposure. 

The new church eventually will provide 
pews designed by the architect to blend 
with the interior, for a normal seating 
capacity of 156, which is about double the 
usual past attendance. During the period 
since the fire, in which the society has 
been meeting at the Austin Young Men’s 
Christian Association, attendance has 
not dropped off, so a substantial increase 
may be expected with the modern plant. 
A baleony which will seat an additional 
thirty persons and the addition of portable 
chairs can increase the seating capacity 
to well over 200 for occasional larger 
meetings. ; 

The pulpit will be light in weight and 
easily.removable. The design and lighting 
of the chancel have provided adaptable 
arrangements for dramatics, forums and 
concerts. A church office and a minister’s 
study with built-in bookcases and closets 
are located in a south wing. Racks for 
literature and a table for the visitors’ 
book are built in near the front-door lobby. 


Beneath the minister’s study and 
church office is a small assembly room to 
be named for Miss Frances. Le Baron, 
who was secretary of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference, which existed at 
the time that Dr. Gannett was secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Miss 
Le Baron was, until her death a very few 
years ago, the sole surviving charter mem- 
ber of the church. 

A large room carefully soundproofed so 
that it can be used for the thriving church 
school that is held during the same hour 
as the Sunday services, under the direction 
of Meadville students, extends beneath 
the church auditorium. This room will 
also be used for dinners, for socials, and for 
the meetings and dances to be held by the 
newly formed Young People’s Religious 
Union group, that was organized by the 
Unit Club, the former Y. P. R. U., whose 
members have grown up and taken their 
part in the church organization, which is 
now predominantly young in its member- 
ship. 

The kitchen extends along the east end 
of the church on the basement floor, and 
will be provided with a steam table made 
by a member of the church. The oil 
heating plant is located in the kitchen. 

One interesting factor in the Third 
Church is that there are as many men at- 
tending as women, as shown by the average 
attendance for the past four years. The 
church also includes a number of Scottish 
families, brought into the organization 
through the annual Robert Burns service 
and concert in the church. Provision has 
been made for the future addition of murals 
in the auditorium and it is possible that 
one of these murals may be provided by 
the friends of Robert Burns who come to 
the Third Church annually for a service. 

In financing the new building, the con- 
gregation had from the beginning the 
constructive cooperation of denominational 
officials who went into the entire situation 
carefully, surveying at firsthand the possi- 
bilities for a sound future development in 
the general area, approving the new site, 
and placing as much responsibility on the 
local congregation as it could stand. 

At the time of the fire an estate, part 
of which was left the church by Mrs. 
William I. Marshall, was in process of 
settlement. This estate is now in the 
hands of trustees representing the Third 
Church and the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, and the share of the proceeds 
accruing to the church has practically all 
been assigned to the retiring of the issue 
of $6,000 first-mortgage bonds issued 
against the new site and property. Hence, 
the project is a remarkably solvent one. 
The Western Unitarian Conference took 
$1,500 of this bond issue and the members 
and friends of the church purchased the 
rest. A $300 yearly interest burden on 
these five-year, five percent, bonds is the 
only debt the congregation will have to 
carry on the new building. 
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The balance of the $18,900 required by 
the contract and architect’s fee was se- 
cured under a plan by which the congre- 
gation had to raise at least $3,000 in cash 
in consideration of an increase in invest- 
ment in the society by the American Uni- 
tarian Association of $5,000. The agree- 
ment that was made and carried out in- 
cluded the stipulation that there should 
be architectural consultation with the 
A.U. A. William Roger Greeley and the 
officers of the Association passed on the 
plans, and Mr. Greeley assisted in the 
interviewing and final selection of the 
architect. Also it was required that all 
money necessary for the building be 
pledged or on hand in cash before work 
was started. This condition was met be- 
fore ground was broken on November 17. 
Since that date the congregation has in- 
creased the amount it has collected or 
pledged to over $4,100, covering approxi- 
mately $500 in extras made necessary by 
the change to a better heating plant, a 
more waterproof roof and basement floor, 
and certain fireproofing provisions re- 
quired under a ruling by the local building 
commissioner. This sum also will leave 
several hundred dollars toward equipment. 

Ellery Norton is chairman of the build- 
ing committee. Mrs. Charles Haycock 
and the minister are co-chairmen of the 
building and equipment-fund committee. 
Professor Maurice Visscher is chairman 
of the committee for the selection of the 
equipment. 

The minister, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
writes: ‘‘We have appealed so repeatedly 
to our own members for money with which 
to complete the building that, unless we 
can get some further help from other Uni- 
tarians who wish to make a donation 
toward this specific project, it looks as if 
we'll have to use some rickety and soiled 
old folding chairs salvaged from the old 
building for a while in place of pews. It 
is exceedingly desirable to start out com- 
pletely equipped. In inviting Unitarians to 
make contributions toward the fund that 
we are now trying to raise for adequate 
and appropriate furnishings, we would not 
want anyone to give so as to limit his sup- 
port of his immediate congregation. Our 
seating will cost about $5 per person, 
and I am trying to find 156 persons, or 
the equivalent, who will each donate the 
price of a seat. Then, too, if a total of 
$2,500 could be raised we could not only 
furnish the church completely in a har- 
monious manner, but we could include a 
Hammond Electric Organ ($1,240), which 
has been pronounced satisfactory and 
suitable for our purposes by several good 
organists.”” Equipment will, of course, in- 
clude lighting fixtures, carpeting, furniture 
for the minister’s study and church office, 
kitchen and dining-room supplies and 
chairs and tables for the church school. 
The church has received donations from 
William Le Baron of Hollywood, Calif., 
toward the Frances Le Baron Room, 


named for his aunt, and from the Thomas 
Paine Memorial Association toward the 
pulpit fixtures. Unitarians who may 
wish to respond tb this appeal should send 
their donation to Mr. Wilson, 5733 West 
Lake Street, Chicago. Mr. Wilson states 
that even the most modest contribution 
will be gratefully received. 
a * 


SHOALERS’ REUNION 


The annual spring reunion of Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian Shoalers, and their 
friends, will be held in the parish house of 
the Old South Church, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass., Friday evening, April 24. 

There will be an informal get-together 
from five to six o’clock and supper will be 
served. The toastmaster will be Carl B. 
Wetherell, and informal greetings and re- 
marks will be made by Rev. John Reid 
of Peabody, Mass.; Rev. Charles E. Dunn 
of Rutherford, N. J.; Rev. Harold G. Ar- 
nold of West Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. David 
Beach of Springfield, Mass.; and Robert 
Armstrong, district secretary to the Con- 
gregationalists in New Hampshire. There 
will be the usual singing and jollification, 
after which Mr. Reid will conduct the 
candlelight service in the beautiful Gordon 
Memorial Chapel. 

Old Shoalers are particularly urged to 
invite prospective Shoalers to this reunion. 
Reservations must be made on or before 
April 18 with Miss Mae Menzies, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—March and April are 
being observed as “Loyalty Months” by 
the Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church. 


Hartford, Conn.—Members of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society 
were given many hours of anxiety as the 
flood which recently devastated the Con- 
necticut River valley filled the lower hall 
of the meetinghouse to a depth of seven 
feet, eleven inches. Volunteers removed 
all furnishings from the lower floor, and, 
although the damage to the building was 
considerable, a major disaster was avoided. 


Lowell, Mass.—Because the hospitality 
of the parish house of All Souls’ Church 
was given over to caring for sufferers from 
the floods that recently inundated the city, 
many of the usual church meetings have 
been temporarily canceled. The parish 
supper was postponed because the ladies 
of the church, having served three meals 
a day to fifty flood refugees for a week, felt 
that they would like a brief respite. 


Springfield, Mass.—The Church of 


the Unity was used as a Red Cross emer- . 


gency center during the recent flood disaster 
that swept the Connecticut River Valley. 
The building was offered to the relief or- 
ganization March 19, and at 2 a. m., the 
following morning it was pressed into ser- 
vice. Eighty refugees were housed in the 


| nant with the genius of intelligent de- 


assembly room and furnished with cots and 
blankets. Meals were served them from 
the church kitchen until March 25, when 
all the occupants of the church were 
evacuated to a larger relief center. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from radio listeners in eighteen 
cities who have appreciated the broad- 
casts of Rev. Walton E. Cole’s sermons from 
the First Unitarian Church. From Water- 
ville, Me., to Fort Wayne, Ind., is the 
present known extent of the penetration 
of the broadcasts. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
there are ballots giving a list of 
officers presented by the nominat- 
ing committee with vacant spaces 
under each name. Is it possible to 
make nominations from the floor 
at the annual meeting or in any 
other way? 


The by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association are very specific 
regarding nominations. They provide 
that independent ‘‘nominations for 
any and all officers and directors may 
be made through nomination papers 
signed by fifty adult voting members 
of whom not more than five shall be 
members of any one constituent church, 
and such nominations when reported 
to the secretary of the nominating 
committee not less than sixty days 
prior to any annual meeting shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said 
meeting.”’ 

Percy W. Gardner, legal counsel for 
the Association, has ruled that it is 
not possible to make nominations from 
the floor of the annual meeting; but 
that nomination papers, properly signed 
in accordance with the above by-law, 
may be presented at any time up to the 
moment of election and that names so 
nominated may then be voted upon. 

It has sometimes been said that it is 
very difficult to get such signatures. 
Recent experience has proved that this 
is not true when the names proposed 
are names of able men who have the 
confidence and respect of the fellow- 
ship. After all, is it not more congso- 


mocracy to be sure that one’s candidate 
has a certain measure of support in the 
fellowship before his name is proposed, 
than to wait until the last moment and 
make the nominations from the floor? © 
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Laymen in League Anniversary Service 
Renew Their Pledge of Churchmanship 


Unitarian laymen of Greater Boston, 
Mass., gathered in Arlington Street Church 
Palm Sunday evening for a service of re- 
consecration in recognition of the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Laymen’s League. Such a service, it is 
hoped, will become an annual event, not 
only in Boston, but in other Unitarian 
centers. 

Laymen conducted the service and the 
sermon was preached by the minister 
whose church has the largest League chap- 
ter in the country, Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
the First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass. Courtenay Guild, a founder of the 
League and an active layman of Arlington 
Street Church, led the service, giving the 
invocation and leading in the responsive 
reading. Carl B. Wetherell, director of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
who was the first employee of the League, 
and is now one of its chapter counsellors, 
read the Scripture lessons. Edward P. 
Furber of Watertown, Mass., also a chapter 
counsellor, offered the prayer and led in 
an “act of reconsecration.” The men’s 


eousness. 


of faith. 


exceeding store of joy and charity. 


humanity, 


in deed, pilgrims of faith. 


their neighbors as themselves. 


and our Father. 


fearlessly wherever it may lead. 


chorus choir of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Raymond C. Robinson directing, sang 
three anthems and the choral responses. 
Elwood Gaskill, organist and choirmaster 
of the Arlington Street Church, opened 
and closed the service with organ music. 

The responsive reading, prepared es- 
pecially for this occasion, commemorated 
five laymen who were founders of five great 
world religions. The full text appears 
elsewhere on this page. In the “act of 
reconsecration,” also an original service 
element, the congregation of both men and 
women pledged themselves to do their 
part in the work and the worship of the 
church, ‘‘to uphold the hands of its minis- 
ters, to share with them in the creative 
thought and the loving labor of the 
church.” 

In an incisive and challenging sermon 
on “Religion—the Vocation of Church- 
men,” Dr. Savage pointed to a funda- 
mental weakness of the Unitarian move- 
ment when he said that for too many, 
ministers as well as laymen, their religion 
and its church become avocations, for 


Let Us Call to Remembrance 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance, and take example of, noble laymen, 
founders of great religions, men who broke new trails to God and truth. 

Let us first call to remembrance Moses, layman of Israel, deliverer of his 
people, giver of laws, creator of a nation, proclaimer of one God in a world of many 
idols, forerunner of a race of prophets whose flaming words still call us to right- 


People: May we in righteous thought and deed be worthy of this great heritage 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance the Buddha of India, layman of pure life 
and earnest heart, filled with boundless love for men, calling all people to deliver- 
ance through virtue, knowledge and self-denial. . 

People: May we know the peace and gentleness of the Buddha and have 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance Confucius, the layman of China, teacher of 
man’s duty to man, worker for the welfare of his people, believer in rectitude and 


People: May we, like him, do right because it is our nature so to do, and, taking 
no thought for the future, prize unrewarded virtue. 

Leader: Let us call to remembrance Mohammed of Arabia, consecrated layman 
in a land of idolatry, earnest seeker after truth, preacher of the faith that was in 
him, proclaimer, with Moses, of the one God. 

People: May we, too, be loyal to the vision within us, ardent in word, zealous 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance Jesus of Nazareth, chief among laymen, 
first among prophets and martyrs, teacher of the way of life, revealer of God as 
Father and Friend, founder of a faith that still summons men and nations to love 


People: May we dare to be disciples of Jesus, and to do the will of his Father 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance unnamed and unnumbered thousands, 
laymen and clergy, priests and prophets and humble souls, who age after age have 
lived their lives courageously, restoring faith to ancient purity, revealing wisdom ~ 
to eager minds, and leading men on to larger worlds of love and service. 

People: May we be quick to hear the voice of God, and to follow joyously and 
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which they ‘‘spare a time for what interest 
and force have not been spent on other 
things.’ ‘The proper business of a 
churchman,” he declared, “‘is his church, 
not as an end but as an effective means for 
the functioning of a socially responsible 
individual religion.” 

“When religion,” he said, “is the voca- 
tion of both the minister and the laymen of 
a church, that church is a powerhouse of 
the spirit, not a storehouse for dead theol- 
ogy on the one hand, nor a three-ring cir- 
cus of passing controversial questions on 
the other—not a forum for the delivery of 
sermons about religion, objectively, but a 
sanctuary for worship and the preaching 


of religion.” 
* x 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

Dr. Willard L. Sperry, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, will preach at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
April 19, at 11 a.m. Dr. Palfrey Perkins 
will preach at the First Church in Boston 
on that morning. At the noon services, 
April 21-24, the preacher will be Rev. 


- Morgan P. Noyes of the Central Presby- 


terian Church, Montclair, N. J. The 
preaching services are broadcast by Sta- 
tion WCOP. There will be no organ re- 
cital on April 20, the holiday. 


Saw 


RETREAT FOR WOMEN 


The Retreat, Inc., announces a Retreat 
for women to be directed by Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins at Senexet, Putnam, Conn., May 
4-7. Dr. Perkins will be glad to give fur- 


ther particulars. ~ 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Joseph Barth is minister of the Channing 
Religious Society, Newton, Mass. He 
also assists in the conduct of the noon- 
day services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Christopher R. Eliot is minister emeritus 
of Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
honorary minister-at-large of the Ben- 
evolent Fraternity of Churches, and 
president of the Unitarian Historical 
Society. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is chairman 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish, Weston, Mass., and is 
Editor of The Register. 

Roger W. Holmes is an assistant professor 
at Mt. Holyoke College. He is. the son 
of Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

Herbert Parsons is a former president of 
the Laymen’s League and is secretary of 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Katharine Terrill represents the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, on the Tampa 
Defense Committee. 

Helen G. Wise is New England vice-pres- 
ident of the General Alliance. 
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Previously acknowledged .............. $ 5,209.62 
Mar. 2-Associate Members ........... 5.00 
3 Society in Newport, R.I....... 77.15 
83 Second Church, Salem, Mass... . 60.00 
4 Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
Oakland, Calif., to create a 
Life Membership............ 50.00 
4 Church of the Brotherhood, 
(Chicago, Daf. xia Su: «interes 5.00 
6 First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Lexington, Mass. -... 10.00 
7 Society in Belfast, Me. ........ 60.00 
7 Society in Manchester, Mass... . 5.00 
9 Society in San Jose, Calif. ..... 10.00 
9 Society in Newburyport, Mass. . 163.20 
9 Society in Worcester, Mass. .... 25.00 
9 Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, 
BI aRR sc: < isee 2c ee 25.00 
9 First Unitarian Society, West 
INGwtenl, MAES.) ca ke, crenata dasiess 5.00 
9 Dr. Charles B. Elder, Providence, 
Bis, Did iu acts tech a leis 2 agit 10.00 
9 Society in Reading, Mass. ..... 25.00 
9 First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 2.00 
9 Society in Montreal, Canada.... 5.00 
9 Mrs. Larz Anderson, Brookline, 
5: eee Nee on eS eT ec 25.00 
9 Mrs. J. Bertram Williams, Cam- 
bridge: lass. 2 .)cSaon meme ose 25.00 
9 First Congregational Church, 
Newiswork, IN. Ys Sacatieecast 5.00 
9 Society in Woburn, Mass. ..... 2.00 
9 Miss Helen B. Crosby, Hingham, 
DMORS: vos cists ce esmleeiiacte.s 1.00 
9 L. P. Frothingham, New Canaan, 
GOmne is et nic teu e cites rere 5.00 
9 Second Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, New York, N. Y. 10.00 
9 First Church in Roxbury, Mass. 10.00 
9 Frank Lively, Charleston, West 
VG Plane db nie ie 0 OREM S cot 5.00 
9 Preble Chapel, Portland, Me. .. 5.00 
10 Society in Weston, Mass. ...... 5.00 
10 General Alliance of Unitarian 
TV OLDE «Makes ets in com tioce «acevo 10.00 
10 Society in Dedham, Mass. ..... 15.00 
10 Society in Rutherford, N. J. ... 5.00 
10 Society in Omaha, Nebraska ... 100.00 
11 Second Church, Boston, Mass. . 300.00 
11 First Parish, Brookline, Mass. .. 300.00 
11 Society in Lowell, Mass. ....... 189.88 
11 Miss Susan R. Carter, Andover, 
IMaBein 2: Rian teteat naa tec 5.00 
11 Society in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 2.00 
11 Miss Martha S. Watson, Mont- 
Pause, Vite tion h sere 10.00 
11 Society in Winchester, Mass... . 10.00 
11 Edward §S. Fessenden, Arling- 
BOD SNTASS 5 uty enats dishes oie 20.00 
12 Mrs. J. F. Meyer, Columbus, O. . 5.00 
12 Miss Nathalia Bent, Canton, 
IE BS Ome ache teal Maha atts em Sic eee tes 5.00 
12 Miss Caroline A. Pierce, Boston, 
IMTAES IRI ae bree): soos eet 5.00 
12 Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, Ger- 
FHGTITWE HE sie esos «sc oe ae 3.00 
12 First Church, Boston, Mass..... 50.00 
13 Second Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, New York, N. Y. 150.00 
13 First Unitarian Society, Chi- 
CAZO MR oho Obas ce em ietths 50.00 
13 First Church, Boston, Mass..... 5.00 
18 First Church, Roxbury, Mass... 1.00 
13 J. M. Hamilton, Bozeman, Mont. 25.00 
13 Sheed Anderson, Brookline, Mass. 10.00 
13 Mrs. C. H. Stevens, Marl- 
IDGEO, MARSA os sain donut tioe 10.00 
13 Society in Sudbury, Mass. ..... 10.00 
13 Rev. Harold H. Wright, El 
Paso; LOXAR) eet nt © cs aio eee 25.00 
13 Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Houlton, 
Mes ii.c oh aeetesateceuty ae 1.00 
18 Society in Bloomington, Ill..... 1.00 
14 25.00 


Society in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 


14 First Congregational Church, 
Providence; io ken ct reer 

14 Society in Richmond, Va. ..... 

14 Society in Westwood, Mass. 

16 Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, 


16 Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, Provi- 
GENCE, Tk. Lave aati toes sere 
16 Ayer, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance’ & Sgacd sunt. eee 
16 Society in Yonkers, N. Y. ..... 
16 Society in Arnes, Canada ...... 
16 Mrs. Warren R. Gilman, Worces- 
tersiidsaie ieee. sa he eee 
16 John L. Salter, Jr., Morristown, 
INET: Saleh lige ech Ns ess'y 06 7 aR i 
16 Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
F Quiney, Mass. oo. wane 
16 James McF. Baker, New York, 


INC YR Pra ei. a eee 
16 Mrs. H. W. Child, Helena, 
Mion tar tities ware, crap ote ate 
16 First Congregational Church, 
Providence, RR. I. °s.5 0.07 eee 
16 Miss Helen C. McCleary, Brook- 
Jirte;- Mase ct. ...5/. Satan meee 
17 Miss Augusta F. Taft, Grafton, 
MARS. serine acct +0 cua tiene 


17 Society in Montclair, N. J. 
17 Society in Charlestown, N. H... 
17 Third Unitarian Chureh, Chi- 


ACO LS in cd ics. cee ee 
17 Mrs. Anna E. Wise, St. Al- 
bans, View ies: eee 
17 Miss Jane I. Peirce, Lincoln, 
Mana: ) cx os pita ints ae ee 
18 Miss Sarah I. Oliver, WU oneentire: 
1 a Oe Ce ee | te 
18 First Congregational Church, 


Providence, R..\ls iA eagkee 
18 Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass F305 5:5. ho eate Skee eee 
19 St. John’s Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. > 228s 
19 Society in Omaha, Nebraska ... 
19 Miss Edith M. Burrage, Lan- 
caster; ‘Mass, 5h. Ace ae 
19 Society in Medford, Mass. ..... 
19 Miss Lois F. Hull, Pueblo, Colo.. 
20 Mrs. Clara E. Sexton, Billerica, 
Mass. 


754.60 
25.00 
2.00 
25.00 
50.00 
5.00 
36.50 
10.00 
2.00 
10.00 


5.00 


10.00 - 


50.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10.00 
5.00 

15.00 

100.00 
1.00 
2.00 
5.00 


10.00 


100.00 
25.00 


5.00 
10.00 
1.00 


2.00 
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20 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif.. 5.00 

20 Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Brook- 
AVN Woe ns cee ae ae ane 10.00 
21 Society in Waverley, Mass...... 5.00 
23 Society in Stockton, Calif. ...... 40.00 
23 Society in Blaine, Wash. ...... 10.00. 
28 Society in Sacramento, Calif. 2.50 

23 Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
M6 un 5 os3,7s Beatin oe ere 25.00 
24 Society in Woburn, Mass. ..... 1.00 

24 First Congregational Church, 
Providence; Riles Soeee eee ee 1.00 

25 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
(additional)| tenet xziomeslankeden 5.00 

25 New Bedford, Mass., Unity 
Home Women’s Alliance 5.00 

25 Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass: 225 base geen 409.53 
26 Society in Sharon, Mass. ...... 5.00 
27 Society in Middleboro, Mass. .. 25.00 

27 Miss Margaret Berry, Pitts- 
ton, "Passo S: het. o se eee eee 10.00 
27 Society in Woburn, Mass. ..... 2.00 

27 Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
Mo. (additional) 2.35.44... 60.00 

27 First Parish, West Roxbury, 
Mass; \).).che eet. | ae ee 50.00 

28 First Congregational Society, 
Salem,. Mass; Jies..cic dau et 418.40 

28 Miss Elizabeth J. Woodward, 
Dorchester, Mass. .......... 1.00 
28 Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 20.00 
30 Society in Pasadena, Calif. 200.00 
30 Associate Members ........... 7.50 
30 Society in Waltham, Mass. .... 123.85 
30 Society in Harrisburg, Pa....... 5.00 

30 Mrs. Susan B. Atkinson, New- 
buryport;)" Masa: 0.620 ose sek 50.00 

31 First Congregational Society, 
Providence, R. I. (additional) 1.00 

31 First Unitarian Congregational 

Society, Brooklyn, N. Y.., (ad- 
ditionial)ix")..ghae te. nce ote 750.00 

31 New York League of Unitarian 
Women?’ ee. dave en ee 10.00 
31 Second Church, Salem, Mass.... 1.00 

81 First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Masssisesci suse 151.11 
$10,890.84 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Service Pension Society Contributions 


Previouslyiceported: sat 248s eecnecne dure 


Women’s Alliance, Duxbury, Mass. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Farmington, Me. 
Women’s Alliance, Charlestown, N. H. ... 
Women’s Alliance, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Women’s Alliance, Providence, R. I. ..... 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass. . 
A Bripadiprs osatktecleve dys «and aon cee 
Rev. Charles Graves, Wethersfield, Conn.. 
A Friend 
Women’s Alliance, Duluth, Minn. ....... 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All Souls’ Branch Alliance, 
IMassi,s,2'c:ahs's ois. o 6 cft cule whens teen teen 
Women’s Alliance, Chelsea, Mass. ...... 
Ladies’ Aid Aliiance, Norwell, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio ...... 
Alliance, Rowe, Mass. ..........+.0- sir 
Women’s Alliance, Littieton, N. H. ...... 


First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa .... 


Women’s Alliance, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. .. 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. .......... 
Women’s Alliance, Spokane, Wash. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Brewster, Mass. ...... 
Rev. John C. Petrie, Memphis, Tenn. .... 
Women’s Alliance, Toronto, Canada ..... 
Rev. James W. Macdonald, Needham, 

BN E:T eI SNe aor eee Aas. td oA 
Women’s Alliance, Quincy, Mass. ....... 


Greenfield, 


$2,837.04 


10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
100.00 
50.00 
110.09 
50.00 
110.09 
5.00 

25.00 


5.00 
5.00 
1,00 
25.00 
5.00 
25.00 
2.00 
10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
5.00 
2.00 
25.00 


3.00 
10.00 


Total through February 10, D986) aces $3,850.04 “ 


Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Kans. ..... 10.00 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance....... 50.00 
Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Peabody, 

MBA... «.,5, cccretepphi cates © cig cee SR eee 2.00 
First Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore. .... 5.00 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, Cambridge, Mass. 15.00 
First Congregational Parish, Milton, 

TASS 05:60 5,245 1 atehs\4:o Payne ih eee ace 85.82 
Social Alliance, Arlington, Mass. ......... 15.00 
Ladies’ Association, Uxbridge, Mass....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass........ 5.00 
Rev. C. A. Drummond, Boston, Mass. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fiushing, N.Y. ..... - 5.00 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Bernardston, Mass.. . 2.50 
Women’s Alliance, Portland, Me. ....... 25.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. ......... 27.00 

- Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Rev. William W. Peck, Groton, Mass. ... 10,00 
Women’s Alliance, Ithaca, N. Y. ........ 10.00 
Society for Christian Work, San Francisco, ' 

Calif. axidsiaak Sees har et ee Haag 50.00 
People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ..... 10.00 
Congregational Unitarian Paki. Ber-, 3 

nardston, Mass. .............. ten see 2.50 
Second Parish, Hingham, ‘Mash ae Fa 10.00 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill. ....... 25.00 

—____— 


| Albert A. Pollard, 


' 
i 
<o 


E ware © 
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ROTARY ELECTS UNITARIANS 


William Roger Greeley, active Uni- 
tarian layman and member of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Lex- 
ington, Mass., was chosen president of the 
Rotary Club of Boston, Mass., April 8. 
Other Unitarians who were elected as 
officers or directors were Gustavus J. 
Esselen of Swampscott, Mass., Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, minister emeritus of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, and Frederick W. 
Bliss. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. April 21-24, Rev. 
Morgan P. Noyes, Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montelair, N. J. Services broadeast by Station 
WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Chureh 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


April 27. The Ascent to Philosophy. April 
28. The March to Imperialism. April 29. 
Tramping Old Trails. April 30. Blazing 
Pathways to Freedom. May 1. Crossroads 
in the Modern Scene. 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
B.D.) PRo., D. D.; D.C. L. 

Dean of the Divinity School of the University “of 
Chicago and Professor of the History of Early 
Christianity. 

On Consecutive Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 

All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacifie time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


NOT IN VAIN 


A Board of Trustees in the Middle Atlantic Area Writes Us in a 


Moment of Discouragement: 


“In view of the deep, real interest and financial support 
our church has received from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for so many years, we feel that we should let you know 


the situation here. 


We wish to express our appreciation for 


everything the American Unitarian Association has done for 
us. In our opinion its efforts have not been in vain.” 


The dark moment has passed for this church. You helped to make it pass. We 


ask for the continuance of your confidence and support. 


A contribution received on or before April 30 entitles your church 


to delegates at the annual meeting. 


Make checks payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 
and send to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street “ “ “ 


el Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


The Chinese New Year is imminent. 
One of the most honored of their observ- 
ances is paying off all their old debts. 
And we send missionaries to China.—T roy 
Record. 

* ES 

We are not qualified, of course, to argue 
with the dean who declares that women 
should be allowed to learn as much as men 
at college, but we did hope better of the 
girls than that.—Hxchange. 

* * 


Have you heard about the kids who made 
a snow-man on a side-street and put a 
shovel in his hands? Well, a couple of 
days later a WPA foreman came along and 
gave him a check.—John Chapman in New 
York Daily News. 
* * 
Daughter of First Film Star: “How do 
you like your new father?” 
Daughter of Second Film Star: “Oh, 
he’s very nice.” . 
“Yes, isn’t he? We had him last year.” 
—Morning Advertiser (London). 
* * 


A candidate addressing his constituency 
was surprised by a voice which, calling 
from the back of the hall, said: ‘Well, I 
don’t care what you say, I wouldn’t vote 
for you if you were the angel Gabriel.” 

Came the reply: “If I were the angel 
Gabriel, you wouldn’t be in my constitu- 
ency.”—Troy (N. Y.) Times Record. 

* * 

“Now, suppose,” said the teacher, ‘a 
man working on the river bank suddenly 
fell in. He could not swim and would be 
in danger of drowning. Picture the scene. 
The man’s sudden fall, the cry for help. 
His wife knows his peril and, hearing his 
screams, rushes immediately to the bank. 
Why does she rush to the bank?” 

Whereupon a boy exclaimed, ‘‘To draw 
his insurance money.’’—SanteFe Magazine. 

* * 

A young broker of Westchester returned 
home the other afternoon after a tough 
session on the Exchange floor and found his 
two daughters, both of about kindergarten 
age, acting up pretty boisterously. He 
gave them both a moderately severe 
scolding and sent them off to bed. The 
next morning he found a note pinned to 
his bedroom door: 

“Be good to your children and they will 
be good to you. God.’”’—The New Yorker. 

* * 


Smoke and flames began to issue from 
the top windows of a house. A man ran 
over to it and rang the bell, and a woman 
who was rather deaf opened the door. 

“Madam, your house is on fire,” said 
the man. 

“What do you say?” 

“Your house is on fire.” 

‘“‘What’s that? House on fire? 
that all?” : 

“Well,” said the man, “it’s all I can 
think of at the moment.”—Siray Stories. 


Oh, is 


DIRECTORY ~ 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
‘tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


From a 
Director of the Association 


“Up to the time of the 
depression the work and 
growth of the Associa- 
tion have been in my 
opinion almost spectac- 
ular. During the de- 
pression the work hes 
still been admirable.” 


Dr. CHARLES E. PARK and Rev. Earl 
C. Davis will lead a conference for laymen 


on religious problems at Senexet Pines, 
Connecticut, 


MAY 29-31 


IF you wish to avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity for an inspiring weekend in this 
quiet, restful place, write or call the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “t+ CAPitol 1230 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


$4,000 MORE IS NEEDED 
Before April 30, 1936 


if the Service Pensions now paid to seventy of our aged 

clergymen are to be maintained next year. These ministers 

served our churches faithfully and well for many years. 

Are you now giving them your adequate appreciation and 

support ? 

Please see that your church makes an appropriation in its 

annual budget or takes a special offering at once. Con- 

tribution envelopes will be supplied upon request. 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

Unitarian Service Pension Society _ 
180 Longwood Avenue > on Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 
North, South, East, and West 


Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can. On June 1, 1935, 
Since then Mr. Roy Campbell 
has secured 11, increasing our Montreal subscribers to 27. 
Dr. J. Lunsford 
Robinson has increased our subscribers from 2 to 9. 

All Souls Church, Manhattan, N. Y. 
S. Hanton, Feb. 4, 9 subscriptions, Mar. 9, 4 subscriptions, and a 


we had 5 subscribers, on Dec. 1, 16. 


First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


From Mr. Gilman 


final subscription on Mar. 30 closing the drive in this church. 
From Mrs. 
Kris Brandt, Mar. 11, one subscription, April 1, 2 subscriptions. 


First Unitarian Society, San Francisco, Calif. 


This represents to date a 25 percent increase in our San Francisco 
subscribers. 


We are on the way to a total of 500 
new subscribers by the May meetings _ 


